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Vopularv cales. | smile for smile, press him to her maternal bo sweep some cl] nevs earls a J 
in yn himin his sy ts, enti ten his un and were now ft ‘ mnty me be y 
7 a aerst lin eal him ¢ | T.1o fi re they retit { y f . ) 
J MARY DAVIS nd to love | God WW he ig ee} as t { { 
1 7 el ymeants, even the po 1 i Wi w M y ne views 
On the evening of August 26, 1812, a poor! ed Mary could not be termed ! ppy; | the sufferings ¢ r lost } t be nne 
vet interest \ 1 woman, will nN mtlant | these were the Only sweet ing ient in he tea wil € ¢cOnumiusserationr } e fe 
We j he rms. came \ 1|/cup of bitte sorros Let f thet wh these p } s ( HH eve ’ 
‘ to remain allt nt 1 the Gre ve tee o I ind KnO mee i ! t she ¢ ‘ t 
ij t Folkingham n Lincolnshire ent flectic r conf a e « e¢ ili the y I } 
\pparently sinking with hunger and tivue j ' \ in, W tn t e& agonies | he ed hit \ f 
€ trusively seated herselt by the kit { ) V} when ! etun ! nm he pon € ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
‘n 
en fire, t ve t sustenance her t \ task eight day e dey f ( n r | ‘ i 
“ sie appeared tn equ vant herself. S fo her hu he le d that the wor My m er! that ' f 
\ Hniink Y irom obsel she new 1 a ‘ ‘ } es mic wt care ‘ ‘ j \ | | Pe ’ 
cited 3 vebtamed the notice of any o1 le erd ng | d ( ded w I ed Ma he I ( 
| ype e miuth i ei « nobody knew w i Now then moment re e) 
I t reiaxe he i ae { t un i ‘ yr ‘ f to n | ‘ pe 
‘ ( ( 18) I hie ust f f ( d scal ly fine 1 tla t hie by f relieve ! 
} {tw ‘ re rai the a t "I eutireiy is if CCU 5 Vic ! t r . 
[ c pt ( ( hue Spe ‘ aii pondae \ , 
‘ ( rl ned el Witt ( i SOO afte; e event. she \ i! I t Nite e ¢ , 
eyes upu { Was ¢ vered t ec ow ( “ ! { ’ “ ‘ tie ects ! ( } 
Lhere is, howeve neye t ever slut stole er ¢ d wa native of Le | ‘ ved ame ‘ 
. om 
st vel t t eve 0 e truly to Who bask tn stunst ‘ VA ¢ { ve nos ed f thie t ) ‘ 
n ot the Micte and ther i Apope a eble ray, yet on Mary mid the boy, whe pre ! ‘ 
> eve r y to be reiched t om, Sheda immering cheer ght is ped! y } Hi ccour % 
! st t em 1! thei nece i | S, latut asit \ roused and an mated he Wa s fol ‘ I] t i ir n ‘ 
ul it seemed to he ‘ t rev to di re in the net } i olea 1, Whe " 
j I I ther un t a e¢ rto ie nh, and ti ime im ta he reside “ he met t ! 1! t f 
{ ear Ww ste iz to her nt . King the pat lo whoicl munted. Five weeks | a littl vy et i Wg t 
at hand was supportl: her apy { he birth of her child did she setoutin her | mercifully On inquiry, she told hit hat she 
¢ 
\ i nie nad prey \ k state ‘an ut m ey mn rt to carry Was in vreat ¢ {1 s. that t 1 alo Vay BP 
consolat ! HH 5s Mas Indes li¢ liifant nearly four tund in es thithel +0 £O and the bov,. her A \ a 
r rrows Wil eK again,) On a road and place with | nate, and that she did not k ‘ ret Ne 
( 0 el | ra e wits t¢ YV unaci apite along witl in This led irtt ‘ y 
| i ve i wine And ve ih all these aygravating circum- | tion. whieh ende 1 r offer t the A 
" \ 1) poo Mar ¢ \ nerha os | boy to him as an apprentice ti lineas 7 
ou ‘ { : ri { ' ! Crabis 4) am v.even of the sons a d The bargain was soun s ck ‘ 5 
’ i ot VW th Ble lau ers affluence So little doe ippi- |) regularly boun e Woman making oath te : 
\ | i =U 3 s depend upon external circumstance S his being te ‘ n err t ayy “g 
s ‘ t Tb ively iu arti ‘ rod di tr te } any re cues n t ; 
A “4 
i t t \ j d evil among! ‘ tul evenin tht p ema ', especiall Was | ite At 
i { { t battles « Is ife, that the most mis: 1 ( re not without | by the bey, with thes ad bon, t tthe womal nf 
( i and vitt yous ) their Consoiation nol e most presperous | was beating him s Dboredu 1 ‘ i f] 
t UV poverty a mate. will it thei Ws Labou iid SOTrraw | try | nilv a « betore, bes ise | wi i t j 
Mary was under the nece ire the lot of imauity, and they must be un- | eal} her mother 
mpany 
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the British empire; no charmi oper no | perb Venetian mirro1 In short, Paris { 
! » pe TLL date representation, no eques ever: there is noth like it 
, 
1 spectacles, no public balls or concert My friend, (orrather my acquaintance, {i 
Livoli, ce ul name and place As to | one might as soon make airiend of a butts 
r tea dens, they might as well be named fly as of an ex juisite) Continus d in this opio 
deus We have no waltzing, coquet-/ion during part of the winter, and dragg: 
chariot ces, we Phe very lowest; me occasionally with him to his tavourite spot 
‘ ses have their entertainments of a higher! where he was horrified at my gravity a 
{ nop than us;—Vaux . juadrille Dalis want of tatse in sitting at acorner of the table 
uminat rdens for recreation, and these} not chequered by lemale society, and in mo 
pen on all Sundays nd holidays, not to! ing off when [ 1d lost ove hundred france 
‘ d e cates, at which, as well as but he was stiil more st} ed at m nswer f 
t et $ e fairer and softe ex forms) his question, what de vou t I of ot ul 
t S i€ me the 1 rm I out of beauty to-ni l | 1 that i 
é ‘ res oO ! cing na } " reminded me i the irn-u} f ( a 
I 
In “ t France Lhere is but) chances were eatly avail tie ive 
Pp did I se n\ ea dilferel, ¢ etwixt { 
How du vu ui nad expensive ] ' Ss} ing ad les and parler eens } 
ber wo table ( ther es t I any rd { col irs einbg as | I t 
AK ri gamit t license Dy rt \¢ me P 1 \ S expel Ve Be esi ew 
\ man may t inded oft om thence ts kK ra sort nv othe ‘ { the 
To watcli-ho from the watch-house| kind, the « te es cards ( 
oO cr ‘ and possibly rom thie latte equally in ind 5 0 t 
j orrection, ora id-mill! Hence and wink " e ed s st lik 
4 Lond min se | very propertly ubs. spad i e re ‘ ¢ 
. . 
te P “Ss sian one appea n | the sa if rou e,e l 
cou isf to elysium ¢ ets It is fre ind Z S ¢ u \] t i 
quently Kep y persons i qi ly \ poste Us exc ied ei t | 
veries, pa ed salvons an na ta tu vinter Was t ao 
i is t ( ‘ make ruin As the spring apy ched er-l 
4 eut ties beg t s ‘ ( m ‘ < 
ha atl r instance the very nam tm n quaintance, J 0 f 
¥ 4 roulea it ota 0 min ! xions ( cou d o ( 
pock sked in a cir e capt rom the f S ssy bra 
¢ a en tl r tol 0 ind ingiet “ ( we equal tif . 
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t | Ds@i ve t ( ISfonly { rr I 
‘ . é " pet 4 f n aD | v Suc a 
} I 
f { i ft na nner, that thre ul-g ys in ed 
“A ( e} r » love, | Oo With ve iftie chance making u S 
i ys é t Sa ty whilst: © Pthe tabte hinally C we t 
! mm i ave hi t wear al the sam features, both of ¢ dies aud of the 
t i \\ ter i er t procure y ss {| Case, nd renounce: tt 1) sures f | is 
{ evus or |} rnd t e trudged | cati's « he it was too la and when ‘ 
5 
" vil \ i < \ ‘ ; | tc | ‘ cw tirely emptied I it was ft it 
lure !? “N nauitably inte us that ! claimed against the ¢ m of adi . 
thes ‘ remers at me ‘ nce t € 
VW x t t 
= » consid ed wome ame-t sf 
S re a thle re vie | 
. j able creatures nad that ed ‘ 
} t ‘ tis.ana pas r ¢ ‘ teu } 
t onve mahl s bea be 
et t e-} é “Ml ] ta ‘ ¢ 
than decoys, producing lonble ce 
t ave at ‘ 1 iy Ww ' 
ratrst fventurer ar i é 1 é 
tl Pe oO ‘ her nd. o: Cup can 
fo attra company since 
j ! ime and tid 1 nvympt irhtiy 
m§ f } { ior playin and t 
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inte, (wis it ind turni V » red ot vour Christian And , m 
¢ ! 
ness, anadu eadgy pressu “ —and i im fthesn 
) tionate welg' to ere ' “ e p oagether tw n the 
Va a swe jeu iit i! the «weet se eve we ise . 
s, Crow! au ) tere a ed pon the mot ! ey thie 1 
on last, Dol y etl ¢ is vet, the wita s ( iW 
matetna aud Wits { at af Was i ) | } 1 e1 i 
{ ut ul ! ut-c —~ unconsei s, not sure epte \ 
5 n becsts \ spe ik ran ( ia Ds 4 tive ) ‘gt 7 
roy to ¢ 1i¢ I ess } t f ' e) 
Nery, and pattentto min Caltere a t arine 
sow t ‘ innocent | the aif ked ba j . 
! owe t ' at I iwd One saw ) ‘ 
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246 rHE 
ved ata bigher p t in these matters than the 
ladies ol Eng id A Pan ) nothin 
without wome: an auto da fe in Portugal 
would be even gloomy witho them: anda 
Spanish bull-lg ita bye word—a po tive bait 
—a mere Moulseymatter, and no more We 


ope tor improvement here at home, and live 


—With what an air would our 


if rail y 

xers strike, didthey know that bright eves 
vere looking on them? How delicately would 
they ‘' feel and with what an elegant indil 
erence would they come to the scratch ! 
fhe consciousness in question would generate 
he finest teelings mongst them: honour 
vould ever be uppermost in their thoug! 
ven in a {a Phey would no mor ta 
loubtful blow, than reject a « illenge from a 
man under weight Pity te ards a prostrate 
toe woul empel t ¢ iltation of conquest 
and a white teather (except in a beonet 
would not be seen 

How heart-stirring ts it to speculate on 
this We could almost fancy that the thir 
was accomplished ! The « lidates f fume 
are before us—they look round the arena, and 


shake hands with a smile—the iwndkerchiets 
(blue, vellow, or spotted gree are Wl tened 
round their loins—the d 


flannel, are pulled cleverly up and they be- 


in It i quite overpowering to think of it— 
the awtul } iuse—thie tead t evye—the ad- 
vance—the retreat—the increased motion of 


the hands—-the beautiful play o he 


about the shoulders---the teint--the pre ration 
to parry—the FIRST BLOW It is, indee a 
erand si_ht: itis ever erand and awfu u 


© 


with thousands of fair ones for spectators, how 


charming might it become! The ladies must 


really condescend to itat last Let them be 


assured that there is not 


fri 


olten much that ts 


i tiul in i Lhey would get accustomed 


to itin a orter line than to port-wine, or 
olives he | drop—the /east drop of 
‘claret’ in the world, and all apprehension 
would be over Should t ey witli ipate a 


dull honr between the fights 


Old Mortality, a 


they may take 


Tom Crib’s Memorial 


ockets, and their amusement fer the 


arn the ry 


aay Wa ild be secure There is one thing more 


—(though we scarcely think it necessary to 
talk of it)—be it known, then, that refresh 
n its of all sorts. are distributed on. the 
t lata mode rate price there. } inger- 
bread tor the y ung ladic —<candwiches } 
uu for the grown up—and liquors of potent 


and mdubitable quality for the more advan 


ed in life We are sure that we need say no 
mor rhere are topic indeed, which it is 
th vell not to dilate upo 


*t 
Our brethren of the No th we wld fain mon 


polize “the ring’ tor their own use Ihis 
must not be Ours is acivilized ace. in whicl 
the fie arts are common topics tor all Wi 
too, are “siaves of them vell as o 
the lar We do not part u ' 
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following our cotemporaries in any way 


ult we mav both touch. now and then, upyn | 


sround debatable: and s uid we chance to} 
meet them good-humouredly, be the dinesn 

supposed theirs or our own We have 0 ob- | 
jection to our smart brethren availing them- | 


selves of what is peculiarly Edlinburgh-ish 


We would as soon shoot a fox on aur neigh- 


jour’s grounds as disturb them in 


would hunt rabbits rather in the dearth olf 


other occupation They mav also, if they 


ke, appropria to themselves the claymore 


t: and tothese they may addthe 


tom wk, it it so please them; but be the 
muilles ours, the arrow, the pistol, and the | 
\ —I me has spared us afew distinc- 
i we must take leave to preserve them 
fempusedax rerumis a famous motto, and 
has often been quoted, yet the pudding and the 


roast-beet remain our own stil Lime spare 
them in his voracious course, as Al nde 
S ed the house of Pindar; and we remain 
till boxers, | prescription and repeated 
proof. No name of eminence has arisen north 
{ the [Tweed to ive a coliour (oO USUrpation, 
The fame is ou be ours the k of main- 
tuining it 

There are ee ill names in bist which a 


nation treasures as Its Wealth 


present only that the living live The reputa- 


tion ef their tathers has ever stimlated men 


“4 ‘ } } 
in science and in fet; it has been the breath 


which has blown their honourable vanity in- 


} ¢ 1 
flame, and has kept i I tso long as 


ved What 


the namesof Wallace and Bruce, and insist 
upon recording exclusively their mistortunes 
ind the feasts Can we leave,then. the 
fame of Tom Johnson and Jem Belcherin the 
I ids of strangers ? Forbid it courag and 
the honour of nations? We should be dou 








l-up tor ever, were We to such a 
cold-hearted policy to prevail should 
be iid inthe Bristol ‘nursery’’ ot such a de- 
reiictios What could we ourselves say to 


our children, While training them 


up im the 
wav they should vo, in excuse tor so pusil- 
lanimous an act! We vow that we should 
disdain 


through the oves No: we 


the thought We are ‘ champ red on the 


o 
> 


& 


utterance,’ and obey the voice that leads us 


to our uty 


It is not our intentiean to indite a mere 


We would 


eu yont Xing: vy no Means 


rec dit, however, as One of the honourabl 
me ods of an yauce and defence; me ition- 
ing it, im its turn, with other hostile plans, 


tal ' 


its chance with the candid. 


No doubt but that there are various methods 


People w ho 


gliting, 


all equally inimical 


ire weil disposed, are not nice in the choice 


of their weapons. Arrow, oF bullet, or fist, to 
them, as General Bombastes philosophically 
says,‘ ‘tis all the sam Short cut or long, 


thus: we | 


to it 





thread of life must be severed. and whe- 





ther by scissers Or knite— 

(For scissors cut as well as knives) 
by Atrop ss, orone of her sisters, ’tis no such 
mighty matter inthe end, 


Almost al 


sorts of fehting have heen cele 


brated Phe sword has found H-mer for its 


Milton 


artillery. 


friend; and has said somethinag in the 


way ol ballads out of number 
have touched upon the arrows ot Ro! in Hood 


boxmge. im Mr 


has not wa 


and his merry men; an 


Cribb’s ingenious memorial ted an 


wever, Mr Ansley 


very clever wo ke lied 


histor an. Pe rl aps at 


the author of that 


ter in the most enticin 


ie Pleader’s Guide has treated the ma 


way Fizhting, as he 


a 





finely says—butlet him speak tor uself 
Now fighting’s in itself an 
I gi s vut parties s fuct 
A s tjov the bruiser kn 3 
In x1 gavdr ig t ‘6 
A nameless plea tasted 
Ky those who've th chlyt ted 


\ 
With whatan amateur feeling ia this civen 


It has 1 the air of a person w se mind has 
not been lhghtly made ip on the matter; it 
seems tne VN i ol One Whom lou g experi 
ence has rendered sage and mav no more 
be controverted than a proverb or an oracle 


We had originally intended to have discussed 


tne Various mf In Giflerent Countries 


of deciding disputes: but this, we find, would 


dé py gt atel sp) e than we can devote 
even to the present seducing subject We 
must content ourselves witha tew passing al 


lusions to the exploits of our neighbours and 


and we may,:er 


strangers j aps even inculge 


ourselves wth asneeror two where customs 


ii 


happen to difler from our own Phis privilege 
has always been ceded to travelle rs, (or taken 


‘ 


by them) and also to men of science and his 


torians ; and, as we claim to be enrolled 


} r 


amongst the iwolatter classes, we shall assuime 
the richts that belong to them all, and take our 
res according ly 

Before we begin upon fighting, we may as 
well say atew words about quarrelling. The 
word should precede the blow uw al 
Quarrellinz, then, has always been a subject of 
no trifling importance to nations swellasto 


Whether 


units, it bas always been a serious 


indulged in by thou- 


individuals 
sands or 
matter, at least tothe parties concerne d; blood 
and noise, and foul words have generaliy been 
1 aoe } ) 


as quarretii ¢ a 





} ate 
found its assoc:ates ; 


always been atiing of consequence, it follows 


of ¢ that the method of putting an end 


purse, 


must have partaken of its importance 
B'ows and the shaking of hands are the alpha 
and death, as it may be 


and omega ;—the lite 
hand in one case is 


It is 


said, of dispute The 


clenched, and in the other it is open 


strange that such a trifling alteration shouldbe 


the distinction between peace and war; but 


Formerly there was no other emble- 


S i S 


matic difference between rheturic aud logic 








dbe 
but 
sble- 


,l¢ 








now those two great figures of speech are con 
founded with each othe There has not been 
a coaition that we know of but the respect 
tive qualiticsot each have become merged and 
los' in a something to which it may be difficul 
to afford a name In parliament we, at times, 
have debate without persuasion or argument 
Ja the courts of law we j:ave speeches without 
muuch argument, but full of flourish and plea-- 


Saunt perplex ties Conviction, to be sure, fol- 


I , 
low in the latter case; but it is of the luck 
less Culprit instead of in the mind of the judge 
I. lietand, we understand, an instance or two 
may stillbe found « f pure upadulterated rhet- 
ori¢, flourishing and flighty, without an ounce 
of argument to weighit down We certainly 
should iike to hear a specimen In Scotland 


i few of the bigher advocates are men ot wit 
and letters (we hear)as well as lawyers. With 


u- there are some of that stamp, but vet many 


To return however,—fi r we are vetting alittle 


abroad, as the | hrase goes, Which ft # que nity 
lappens atter making play for some time, 


either with your subject or an ad 


versaly We 

go not ropose to push our inyuiries too far 
i 

f 


back amon ur ancestors. It is enough to 


clubs as well as 





be are that the Picts, and Scots, and ancient 
B ns, used certain warlike instruments, 
Watch almosi amounted to swords and spears ; 
ana white in tact, by « urtesy, pas-ed even 
under (hose names Phe intaney of our coun 
try, however, is a thing too tender to medcile 


vith; and the clubs and beards of the Druids 
are, like theirold vroves ‘ holy ground,”’ and 
| not be invaded by us. We leave the 
Picts and Scots to their naked majesty —l 
forests and their heaths, and d: vend at 
ce to the doublets and corslets of tter 


times, when the arrow and the lance made 


in ther an unplicasant manner, the t tle 
ot Hastin; William the Conguerer brought 
the arrow in lasnion nd keptit in higt pute 
tiis v, Ww nnoo else could | J Is Aas 





notorious as himself William ¢: we his king- 


lum to hisson; upleckily the tashion follow 


ed. ; ! rrow put an end to the hunting 
oi William Rufis tiad a man called Dart 
or Arrow been then in existence, we SUP pose 


he wouid bave applied to parliament to have 
had his name changed at once:—the assassin 
ion { the Duke ce Berri was, we know, t 


much for the loyalty of a country gentleman 


o! e name of Louvel He pi iyed that he 
m t be alloyed to cast off his paternal title 
and take up with the one which his mothe: 


had abandoned But, we believe, there are 
but few instances of this uueasy delicacy 
nay, Wehope for otherwise, it would be a hard 
thing upon the Smiths, and Thomsons, and 


Ja ksons, of town and country The celebra- 


ted of our archers was Robin Hood: he is 


supposed by many to bave been # nobleman; 
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but all allow that he took a purse with infinite 


tance of we know not how many yards ; and 


j 
| 
| grace He could split ye a wand atthe dis- | 


he was successful aud happy in love Sher- 


wood forest—‘‘ merrie Sherwood,’—is no 
more in fact, but it flourishes greenly in song 
iid Robin Hood and his archers strong, still 
live in the immortality which, we have no 
voubt, they hardly earned As, however, the 
bow and arrow do not strictly belong to the 
art of self-defence, which term is understood 
to mean a closer method of discussing quar 
rels, we leave them to enjoy their old fame 
undisturbed 


A ‘lournament is the next thing that occurs 


to us A tournament was an amicable repre 
sentation, as every one knows, of a single 
combat. It was the sparring of those days, 


not so gracetul or so manly indeed, but more 


ostentatious { 


nd imposing rhe spectators 
at the Fives ‘Court would soon be disgusted, 
were they to witness so barbarous a proceed 
ing.—What would they say to see two mount 


edand aimed with spits, each in a sort of ct 





hoard of steel galloping towards each other 


tor the sole purpose of the one pushing the 
ther off his horse! The thing is really rid 


culous. .With the exception of the assembia 
of young and old who came to witness thes¢ 


awkward exhibitions,a bull bait is beyond them 


4 | } 
He jade 


A Spanish bull fight in truth, w 


are pleas lto applaud and cip their hhandker- 


hiefs occasionaliy in blood (‘tis but bull's 


blood,) is a much more maguiiicent speetacle 


Sometimes these tournaments took a serious 
urn, d ended in broken erowns, « perhay 
mething worse: and at times there was 
meetings of this sori, by no means 1ocose 


where the lance was not blunted, as in s 
Tien the parties went to Work in a bona fide 


d if their lances did not auswer 


out cereipony or toss otf time Whe two per 
sons were at issue With each othe is toa 
matter of tact, oura tors doemed that the 
Dest iy ol vetting the truth, w oO turn 
the parties into a ring together and iet) them 
fieht out It sometimes happened that o1 f 
the combatants was six, andthe otha ou 
four or five feet high; under these circum 
Stances ll Was CAS is suspect 1on Which side 
the truth wouid be found to li The smal 


man was always in fault, and the larger aequ 


red a privilege of lying again. Such “ ruflien- 
ing’? now, would not be toicrated a mom 
We have indeed improved to some purpos 


Cun it be thought that young Brown would tt 


! ' 4 ] 
allowed to go into aring with Tom Crib 


Shelton? Certainly not It would be lil 


1 


thrusting the whe ip into tne lion den (a 
was done at the Tower,) or feeding the boa 
Constricter with a live goat (as ts recorded ty 
Mr. Macleod of the lceste,) or any other ae 
equally authentic and abominable oO p 


gilism Is an hovourable thing. Let it not be! 





trodden down by the ignorant, and never be 
| ventured upon by the unskilful It iss tl 
sparrer of yesterday who is to be a veda 
| voice on a subject so importatr nad let t 
| the man who has discussed only knuckle ) 
| beef hazard a syllable disrespecttu Whe 

Tullius Aufidius railed at mizhty Rome. the 
| conquerer 4 Corioli stopped his presumptuous 
|folly inamoment. For ourselves, though we 

nauseate it, We Would speak ot smo/ r ven 
| with respect fhe love of smoking has in } 


mystery Which we never could detect: wet 


it therefore with attention It has be 09 
much the fashion to deery the noble science 
ot boxing. Young gentleman with white hands 
ind pal farts Cannot abide it, and the ladies 
vow that tt is shockins For the e 
care not; we leave them “their ow is 
ion,’ as Don Juan says—but for the f{ nd 
Deautiful we still has 1word or twe re 
Serve We cannot ive eu pb Wi mit a 
blow Lhe mae iy ton in absotute 
nought on either le of the eStion, but the 
rveutie infidel pniust murs Defore we € e 
—LIB 
KRY MI LEGEND OF RICHAI 
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The green land of mermaidens vanish'd d 
A fair island rose, round and bright as the moor 
Where damsel pure as, lone Skiddaw! thy tlocl 
Show’d blu 1 bosor fi " kets ( 


Or lay on the 


(The dowe 








by be ri rscent yi 
ditties war nd sang 
that all the woods ng 
tween sie I and k 
brov ssest u 
luster’d all glossy and g 
( g istrea 
gh f awa 
nd s 


OLD ONI 
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1 heard the trump clang—of fierce captains the cheer: | Their stain’d marriage garments to blanch on the 
i banks 
: > 1 
The it of t vord hew cleaving, and | Ranks of regal and noble adultresses steeping 
« ‘ Their limbs and their robes, and still waili g and weep- 
Eartl armur’d and yawn'd, and disclosing, like hell ing 
A fathomless gulph, ate them up as they fell Vain toil—all the water of that dismal river 
The OLD ONE em ghastly w gladness und | Can cleanse not those stains—they wax deeper than 
starker ever, 
Th ild havoe wax and the rolling fl rke One came and gazed on me—theu fill’d all th 
I mult pass’d t nd a swift I gave With shri igs, and wrong‘d her white | n, ar 
And the greeusward stood g vw like death and the hair 
grave All faded and fallen was the gl and the mien 
Fa owr ind still downward cr seem’d to Of her whom I woo'd and a 1 at eightes 
ente She tel rom her thon, tors the et t 
And I earth’s dread ate t rfuce to cen- | Of my heart--wedded-- nd s dee t 
tr 
( lo s, altars, crowns, 6W sa 1ument | To my de leep by tana ‘ g by day 
oe There a fuir Visic t t not} s 
( 5 tres. mitres and rr lece | I tur ’ eyes fi k. faet fr 
Lavy thi i 2 i ortal me —te ‘ furr th iol a € 
ey f ain i ne i 
That grass will grow green, and flow on will t wa 
The fa 0 iding so bea si ” —_ — = 
The stars all iriug ‘ ‘ r aia ala On ry. wy . 
e + 7 ‘ 
Whieb maides nates are ‘ GAZETTE anp ATHENAUM. 
\ dens lov 1 
Of strean ap sta r tl eep grass ft ee . = - = 
P f ee , NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, Jury 29 
I t ey - ew 
as | be rt ' = 
But man in his glor the tide t ba 
[be snow in the sun, are less fle s GENTLEMAN 
Mr. Enitror 
‘ I am sadly puzzled with respect to the 
1 
l | stood dread ¢ meaning of this word What is a Gentle 
With sobbing and w ¢ ve g , man?! What are his qu ilifications, and. where 
A con rse ot retch ( e rey solr reg in do the evidenees of gentility cousist i 
heir robes all in rags, an th claws ‘ agit mean in our own happy country, M Editor 
( iser W there, with ks w lar aor e : <a 
I ‘ i ‘ ! for in Europe there ts no difficulty in defininy 
The lord too was t but no longe el ‘ ' | ‘ ' 
4 ‘ ‘ the word. There, a high-blooded man is alone 
nted heads « hut a monarch still s ger 
Rules now, and nok ng shall reign sterner o ger entitled to the appellation of gentleman; but 
There stoed ONE, whose hero-blood, be g and brave there is no blood in our land « xcept in quad 
peus ] } } HW 
I 1 as the peasant, and t rupeds, and game-cocks It, then, we tollow 
And HE whose proud name, while there | 1 I : , . , 
Lhe Europe in rule, a race-horse may be a ven 
strain d 
And t that throb must im tleman; so may a bull, a game-cock, yea 
ne un { I re i I f - » 
I rtal re too, in spite of t even a hog, and a puppy for in all these an 
Of gross earth, who inherit that name of the gods imals we recognize the distinction of b/ood 
Be et m st jrank’d ur ishad \ ‘ 
isn It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that amongst 
Phe j hand m trels w se nate ve for ave 
I 5 ata dies ‘ us, every Man is a gentleman and every wo 
> ri it minds if i s ol! I ré i I sf \ - - 
And wh yur rich nobles hav lau } d starv mana lady Eve hn ourwatchnmen are waich 
All vision’d in glory i prostr I ‘ gentlemen and our washerwomen are washer 
n ‘ nd 7 Y ‘ , j , 
ia) | y's 1 t I a 4 id n i by ladies There is no woman in the country 
their presen , , : 
i a , There is no man in the country ‘Your votes 
Butler v with his | wit grow g ¢ 
': ee she canes at kant Baio gentlemen,” says a political candidate to a_ ri- 
i g Chattertor t “ und vy, | otous, half-dressed and wholly-drunk set of 
4 Otway w bi ics V war ature 1 plebeians—(I beg pardon, erfize — Goed 
wal - ’ 
evehiig Mies SAYS a rascall erinin 
6 crooked-legced negro toa room-tull of negre 
wenches.—(1I beg pardon again, negro-ladic 
Phe | eeze Ia te, and the dark str lay |. ; 
hus do gentility and liberty go hand in hand; 
| : é 
- - ' nd away the bark swa thus did our revolutionary sires. who made us 
Aud I heard tro en t I f 1 th all free. make us all gentieinen 
T age , Yet. Mr. Editor, though we are all gentle 
g ot t i it } f t « sl 
, men, we build our claims on different and 
I n the low ) gy y sward 
, 
Were ie sweet \ ing bir th gras F sometimes diametric lly opposite foundations 
ard In some parts of this western hemisphere a 
' shane : 
While the balm fron Voo ‘ f,al nan is a gentleman who is lucky enor to 
. ng ar klir rich¢ : : 
have hada grandfather in others, a man ts 
Aud lL heard a deep s t id a lon sof 
And beheld a pro ¥ iisidaea tial aind s a gentleman whose grandfather was not hang-| 
If forms who came down to the river in ranks ied or imprisoned for horse-st ilip iw our ci 














































. 
ties, a mech man ts a gentleman: no matte 
! whether he made his wealth b eiling clam 
. } 1; } r 

cobbling shoes, or retailir Jamaica rum, he 


isa gentleman, as much as the Englishmar 


| 
| who can prove his descent of ‘‘ four quarters 





or the German of sixteen quarters Wi 
a 1OTIOUS € Xpansion ot gent , Si ikspe ure 7 
Say 5 ory that it is 

W i 


ca 


Pray heaven, this may et case wit 
gentility 
} M Edit nave you ever ena 1 tas 
ionable watering-place There is to be ser 
the 7 the r Th ( reline 
ment i p Dhei you \ ‘ A 
Le é n Ow’ KHiVe lo Carve 4 
‘ Chen i ‘ vil themsetyve from tie ‘4 4 
ae ais i i i thei “4 particul 
pirate There y u rules of po ( 
tten san thie ws ot ) yur id in 4 
I Style Oy l mm gent ty 4 sé id 
hands a not q t e¢ red ¢ n the 
rou n t nid i i 1 4 I 
be x] wa ! j \ tal to 
in tlie vi ma ‘ about the ie 
a] | } itic t ‘ ? pile t oft : 
n Din s I é mie wil me ‘ } M 
it) ver id] i \ st i ‘ ‘ f 
no tarther back thant " perha 
ten years, Ww ‘A { thin ‘ 
a ! l fl { i latter it! e “y 
appertaini { ilé 
S Thomas Smi ‘ yt hic 
ward, says Gent be those whon . 
blood and 1 dot m I ] VV 
tn 
blundet d Sir J mas made is i efini a 
tior Blood at ice e ( ta 
punta ns nould ive id lett eb 
made by a fashionable tailor ind t wer t 
isa gentleman X tai t America can : 
what James the First « lo I ane q 
Sire said t nurse this monare f 
entreat you to make my sona gentlema ~ 
b . 
My go rd wou I said the Ku ie ‘“e 
man | could never make hin 1 ugh I could 
make him a lord 
There are son la! ( n our country Mr 
e 
Editor, whe pre I 1 a distinction 
betwe é tility a art gentility ! 
who presuin to <« side t t honourable “4 
descent, unsu ed honout mid courtly m l AS 
ners are the alia ( 1 thre ventiem li 
iv. thie is a istoc tic notion, and | t 
t plain repub in, and ite aristocracy Lhe 
may dra Gistinctions te veel entte 
i d pieve ill il mona } kur f Y 
thank heaven, we are all gentleme 
eee 


For the New-}¥ j { te 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA 

Pr rhaps there s no subyec ainon he 

countiess multitude, v en tract the minds 


ind inflame the hearts, tbat is so misunder 
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sed: he was submissive, when | reproved him; 
but be did not love me—and what he now 


mistakes tor gratitude aud kindness for me, 
is hutthe pleasant sensation, which all persons 
feel at revisiting the scene of their boyish 
hopes and fears; and the seeing on equal 
terms the man they were accustomed to look 
up to with reverence.” 

** My wile too,” this interesting correspon- 
dent goes on to say, “my once darling Anon 
is the wife of a schoolmaster.—When I court- 
ed her, when [ married ber—kuowing that the 
wite of a schoolmaster ought to be a busy no- 
table creature, and fearing that my geutle An- 
na would ill supply the place of my dear bustling 
mother, just then dead, who never sat still, 
was in every part of the house in amoment, 
and whom I was obliged to threaten to fasten 
down in a chair, to save her from fatiguing 
herselfto death—when I expressed my fears 
that I was bringing into a way of life unsuita- 
ble to her, she, who loved me tenderly, pro- 
mised for my sake to exert herself to perform 
the duties of her new situation. She promis- 
ed, and she has kept her word. What 
ders will not a woman's love perform ?—My 


won- 


house is managed with a propriety and deco- | 


rum, w:known in other schools; my boys are 


well fed, look healthy, and have every proper | 
accommodation; and all this is performed | 


with « careful economy, that never descends 
to meanness. But I have lost my gentle he/p- 
less Annat—When we sit down to enjoy an 
hour of repose atter the fatigue of the day, I 
am compelled to listen to what have been her 
useful (and they are really usetul) employ- 
ments through the day, and what she propo- 
se. tor her to-morrow’s task. Her heart and 
her features are chancel bs the duties of her 
situation To 
other than the masters wife; and sne 1twoks 
up tome, asto the boys’ master, to whom all 
show ot fond affection would be highly impro- 
per, and unbecoming be dignity ot her situa- 
Yet this—gratitude torbids 

For iny sake she submit- 


tion and mine. 
me to hint to her 
ted to be this aliered creature, and ca 
prowch her for it ’—These kind of complaints 
are not often drawn trom me. I] am aware 
that | am a fortunate, | mean a prosperous 
mai — 

My feelings prevent me from transcribing | 
any farther.—For the communication oF this 


letter lL am indebted to my cousin Bridget. j 


-Cr7o- 
| 


| 


exclaimed an exquisite | 


PARIS FRASCATES. 


“Vive la France!” 


of my acquainrtace :** how far su erior,’ 


contioued be “are allher establishments fer | 
pleasace, her pastimes, and popular amuse- | 


ments to ours, Ona Suacay, there is nothing 


but vulgarity, eating and drinking, all cver | 


the boys, she never appears | 


the British empire; no charming opera, no 
play, ho pantomimic representation, no eques- 
trian spectacles, no public balls or concerts, 
no ‘Livoli, delighttul name and place! As to 
vur tea-gardens, they might as weil be named 
bear-gardens. 
ling, chariot races, &c. The very lowest 
classes have their entertainments of a bigher 
jstamp than us;—Vauahalls, quadrille balls, 
illuminated gardens lor recreation, and these 
and holidays, not to 
descend to the cates, at which, as well as 
at the taverns, the fairer and softer sex forms 
the charm of society, nor the minor muin- 
mery theatres, rope-dancing and tumbling. 
Ina word, vive la France! There is but 


open on all Sundays 


vaoe Paris, 

‘‘ Hlow dull, vulgar, and expensive is an 
English faro table, or other resort for any 
kind of gambling not licensed by government. 
A gentleman may be handed olf trom thence 
to a watcii-house, from the watch-house 
to a police-office, and possibly from the latter 
to ahouse of correction, ora tread-mill! Hence 
a London gaming house is very properly 
termed a hell ; and a Parisian one appears in 
_coutrast to it, elysium of the poets. [tis fre- 
| quently kept by persons of quality ; gaudy 
| liveries, painted saloons and ornamental fur- 





** Fraseati’s, for instance! the very name 
| would draw a rouleau out of a gentlemin’s 


| 


We have no waltzing, coquet- | 

















| 
| 
niture give lustre tu the scene, and make ruin | 
| magnificent. 


perb Venetian mirrov. In short, Paris for 
ever; there is nothing like it!’ ; 

My triend, (orrather my acquaintance, for 
one might as -oon make a (rien! of a butter- 
fly as of an exquisite) continued in this opin- 
ion during part of the winier, and dragged 
me occasionally with him to his favourite spot, 
where he was horrified at my gravity and 
want of tatse in sitting at acorner of the table, 
not chequered by temale society, and in mov- 
ing off when I bad lost one lundred francs ; 
but he was still more shocked at my answer to 
his question, “‘ what do you think of our turn 
out of beauty to-night.” I or piicd that in 
reminded me of the tarn-up of a card, the 
chances were greatly against the player; nor 
did 1 see any great difference betwixt these 
sporting dames and the painted queens on the 
cards; their colours being as high, and their 
company as expensive. Besides in a few vis- 
its to Frascati’s or to any other circle of the 
kind, the countenances and cards become 
equally tamiliar, and the novelties of * becks 
and winks and wreathed smiles,” just like 
clubs, spades, and the red colour, are always 
the same, at roulette, émpair epasse, (with me) 
and Zero is the amount. ‘ Monstrous, pre- 
posterous!”’ exclaimed the elegant. But the 
Winter Was not :alf over. 

As the spring approached the winter-beau- 


ties began to lose their charms inthe eyes 


,of my gaming acquaintance, rouge et noir of 


high complexions, which come and go to and 


| pocket to be risked in a circle where capti- | from the perfumer’s shop, and of glossy braids 


vating belles enliven the cold calculations on! and jet ringlets, which were equally artificial, 


cards aud dice; and, ii blind tortane jilt you 
on one hand, love's lottery may make up for 
Besisles you ave not 


your losses on the other. 
fureed tu play; atew picces o1 gold may be 
tuifled with ail aight whilst) flirting with la 
brune el la blonde (a much more attractive 
game than rogue et noir.) ‘iben from toese 
licensed circies of pastime and speculation, 


| 
arise repasts, dress balis, and soirees extraordi- 


navies, Where the epicure in love, liquor, or 
_ delicious cheer, may reve! to satiety; whilst 
in Londen he would have had to swear ata 
| stupid waiter in order to procure a glass of 
jbad wegus or punch, and to have trudged 
j home solus with Young’s Night Thoughts be- 
fore bim, which unamiably informs us that 

* We take no note of time but from its loss.’ 
Sombre aod bor.ible reflection !—but when I 
am at Frascati’s, an alabaster clock, or a bur- 
nished timne-piece, with light allegorical re- 
presentations. d splays a halfclad beauty with 
the rose of love uher hand, or Cupid scam- 
pering overtime and tde; a nympb lightiy 
nusteings the golden chord, Zephyrus and 
Flora, or some imagery of the same sort 
gaily intimates 

“Quail o’y a qu’ n tems pour vivre.’ 
' 


*"Turnt ¢ from the etoe ‘hold the re 


lection uf a pretty woman's swiles, in a su- 


} 








became as stale to the taste as the cloth of the 
same colours, on which so maby avaricious 
simpietons stake their departing gold. The 
quondam admirer of the scene began to per- 
ceive that the fair ones caused distractions, 
calculated to mislead the piayer from his 
game, and thus to doubie his loss; they also 
(observed he) eccasionly borrow in sucha 
trieudly invoner, that the oul-goings increased 
with very liitie chance of making up this lee- 
way of the table. Finally, he got weary of 
the same features, both of the ladies and of the 
case, aud renounced the pleasures of Fras- 
cati's When it was too late, and when his cot- 
fers were entirely emptied. Thea it was that 
he declaimed against the custom of admiting 
these charmers at game of chance; that he 
considered women gamesters as most abomir- 
able creatures, and that he pronounced these 
his once aimah/ s beautees, to be nothing more 
than decoys, producing a double’ chance 

against the adventurer, and a second magnet 
to attract company ; since one idler might ro 







from the itch for playing, and another merely 
for the purpose of seeing the ladies, in whic] 
event he must pay for peeping. I shall 
attemnt to decide upon this case, aly the raming 
has theefiecto producing the lossfrom jj pro 
perty sooner or later; but tt is afte ays .) with 
a stil greater evil, and involves ftheir, seater 


jot 


( 
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loss, namely the loos of time, which is irrepa- 
rable. A female cannot possibly be seen ina 
worse light than ata circle of play, for if she 
play bona jide for the purpose of gain, 
anxiety, disappointment, and altered temper 
must often distort her features, mar the ad- 
vantages of her form and sex, and rack her 
troubled bosom ; (or in the event of her win- 
ming) the elate flush of triumphant ava- 
rice must deprive her ef the sweetest charm 
of feminine perfection, the calm and placid 
brow, sweet smnile, and mild aspect of inno- 
cece; and lastly, ifwe find her indiffyrent, 
coid, and unmoved ata table, when some of 
the worst of our passions are brought into 
action, we may naturally suspect that she is 


course no well-wisher to any one who plays 
at it 

Ishall not touch on the Episode of the 
gaming drama, the love affairs which may 
proceed from thence, the epicurean repasts, 
or dress balls. The former would pertectly 
satisfy me at Verez, Beauvilliers, the Rocher 
de Cancale, the Cafe Francais, or the Cadran 
Bleu; the latter are quite out of my way, 
but might certainly be procured without the 
addition of cards, dice and the circulation of 
other balls, which make a man’s money go 
offiike a shot. It is not impossible but the 
enthusiast as to French living may, when 
time has thinned his flowing hair, change his 
opinion about the dancing on Sunday also: for 
youth lends a charm to every pleasure, whilst 
time brings on serious reflection. 


—3on— 


DOMESTIC BLiss. 
“ There's a bliss beyond all that the Minstrel has 
told, ; 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they die! 
One hour of a passion so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
4nd, oh! if there be an Elysium on earth, 


It is this, it is this !’’ 
Moore. 


One window, opening down to the ground 
showed the interior of a very small pariour, 


plain'y and modestly fu-nished, but , anu 'le.i | 


all round with well-filed book-cases. A lady's 
harp stood in one corner, and in another two 
fine globes and an orrery. Scme small flower- 
baskets, filled with roses, were dispersed ab..ut 
the room; and at a table, near the window 
sata gentleman writing, (or ratrer le .n ag 
over a Writing desk, with a pen in his hand,) 


tor his eyes were directed towards the giavel 


walk before the window, where a lady (an 
elegant-looking woman, wh:se plain white 
robe and dark uncovered hair wel! became 
the sweet matronly expressic n of her face and 
figure) was anxiously stretchin’: out her eu- 
touraging arins to her little daughter, who 





sayed their first independent steps, in the 
eventiul walk of life, twisting and turning with 
graceful awkwardness, and unsteady pressure, 
under the disproportionate weight of her chub- 
by person. It was a sweet, heart-thrilling 
sound, the joyous, crowing laugh of that crea- 
ture, When wiih one last, bold, mighty effort, 
she reached ‘the maternal arms, and was 
caught up to the maternal busom, and half-de- 
voured with kisses, in an ecstacy of unspeaka- 
ble love. As if provoked to emulous loudness 
by that mirthful outcry, and impatient to min- 
gle its clear notes wth that young innocent 


| voice, a blackbird, embowered in a tall neigh- 
a party concerned in the establishment, and of’ 


bouring bay-tree, poured out forthwith such a 
flood of full, rich melody, as stilled the baby’s 
laugh, and for a moment arrested its observant 
ear.—But for a moment.—The kindred nature 
b irst out into full chorus :-—the baby clasped 
her hands. and laugh d aloud ; and, after. her 
fashion mocked the unseen songstress. The 
| bird redoubled her tuneful efforts—and still 
| the baby laughed, and still the bird rejoined— 
| and both together raised such a melodious din, 
that the echoes of the old church rang again ; 
and never since the contest of the nightingale 
| with her human rival was heard such an emu- 
. lous conflict of human skill. { could have 
laughed, for company, from my unseen lurk- 
ing place within the dark shadow of the church 
buttresses. It was altogether such a scene as 
I shall never forget—one from which I could 
hardly tear myself away.—Nay, | did not.--I 
stood motionless as a statue in my dark grey 
niche, till the objects before me became indis- 
tinct in twilight—till the last slanting sun- 
beams had withdrawn from the highest panes 
of the church window—till the blackbird’s 
song was hushed aad the baby’s voice was 
still—and the mother and her nursling had re- 
treated into their quiet dwel!ing —and the eve- 
ning taper gleamed thréugh the fallen white 
curtain and sti!l open window. 

But yet b: fore that curtain fell, another act 
of the b.autiful pantomine had passed in re- 
view before me. The mother with her infant 
in her arms had seated herself in a low chair, 
within the little parlour. She untied the trock 
strings—drew off that, and the second upper 
garments—dexterously, and at intervals, as 
the restless frolics of the still unwearied baby 








' 


| 





lit te coatand stays, the plump white shoulders 
; Shrugged up in antic merriment, far above the 
_Slackened shoulder straps. Thusthe mother’s 
hand slipped off one red shoe, and having done 
so, her lips were pressed, almost as it seemed 
involunterily, to the little nvked foot she still 
hebl. Phe other, as if in proud love of liberty , 
had spurned off to ad’ -tance the fellow shoe ; 
and nowthe da: ting disacrayed for its innocent 





came laughing and tottering towards her on | yet to rest; the night dress was still to be put 
the soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they es- | on—and the little crib was not there—not yet 


to rest—but to the mighty duty already requi- 
red of young Christians. And in a moment it 
was hushed—and in a moment the small hands 
were pressed together between the mother’s 
hands, and the sweet serious eye were raised 
and fixed upon the mother's eye (there beam. 
ed, as yet, the infant’s heaven ;) and one saw 
that it w@s lisping out its unconscious prayer 
— unconscious, not surely unaccepted. A kiss 
from maternal lips was the token of God's ap- 
proval; and then she rose, and gathering up 
the scattered garments in the same clasp with 
the half-naked babe, she held it smiling to its 
father, and one saw in the expression of his 
face, as he upraised it after having imprinted 
a kiss on that of his child—one saw in it all 
the holy fervour of a father’s blessing. 

Then the mother. withdrew with her little 
one—and then the curtain fell, and still € lin 
gered—for, after the interval of a few minutes 
sweet sounds arrested my departing footsteps 
—-a few notes of the harp, a low prelude stole 
sweetly out--a voice still sweeter, mingling 
its tones with a simple quiet accompaniment, 
swelled out gradually into a strain of sacred 
harmony, and the words of the evening bymn 
came wafted towards the house of prayer. 





Then all was still in the Cottage and around 
it; and the perfect silence. and the deepening 
shadows, brought to my mind more forcibly 
the lateness of the hour, and warned me to 
turn my face homewards. So I moved a few 
steps, and yet again I lingered, lingered still; 
for the moon was rising, and the stars were 
shining out in the clear cloudless heaven; and 
the bright reflection of one danced and glitter- 
ed like a liquid fire-fly on the ripple of the 
stream, just when it glided into a dark deeper 
pool, beneath a little rustic foot-bridge, which 
led from where Lf stood into a shady green 
lane, communicating with the neighbouring 
hamlet. 


Qe 


ON FIGHTING. 
By a Young Gentleman of the Fancy. 
Fighting may be divide! into—but, before 
we begin, we earnestly recommend this arti- 








afforded opportunity; ant then it was in its, 


suimbers, was hushed and quieted, but not 


cle to the notice of our fair readers. Fight- 
ing is a fine thing, and should be mnaintained 


stoutly : reconciliation, to be sure, is pleasant 
‘enough at times, but it has much less of esprit 
in it. The ladies of this country know noth- 
ing of contests beyond what they collect at a 
general election. Fron the fi ure whieh th y 
, make there, however, occasionally, we hove 
no doubt but that they would enjoy a eviti- 
imate fight. Why not, as much as a teu: ia- 
mont! We protest tha! we see no reason to 
the contrary. 
The femaies of foreign countries have arri- 
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ved at ahigher point in these matters than the 
A Paris mob is nothing 
without women: an auto da fe in Portugal 
would be even gloomy without them: and a 
Spanish bull-fight a bye-word—a positive bait 
We 
hope for improvement bere at home, and live 
accordingly. —With what an air would our 


boxers strike, didthey know that bright eyes 


ladies of England. 


—a mere Moulseymatter, and no more 


were looking on them! How delicately would | 


they ‘feel! and with what an elegant indit- 
ference would they come to ‘the scratch!” 
‘The consciousness in question would generate 
the finest amongst) them: honour 
would ever be uppermost in their thoughts, 
even fall. 


doubtful blow, than reject a challenge from a 


feelings 


in a ‘They would no more hita 


man under weight. Pity towards a prostrate 
foe would temper the exultation of conquest; 
and a white feather (except in a bounet ) 
would not be seen 

How heart-stirring is it to speculate on all 
this. We could almost faney that the thing 
was necomplished | ‘ihe candidates for fame 
are before us—they look round the arena, and 
shake hands with a smile—the handkerchiets 
(blue, yellow, or spotted green) are tightened 
round their loins—the drawers, of the finest 
lannel, are pulled cleverly up, and they be- 
‘in. His quite overpowering to think of it— 
the awtul patse—the steadtast eye—the ad- 
Vance—the retreat—the increased motion of 
the uands--the beautival play of the muscles 
the teint--the 


ibout the shoulders 
io parry—the FIRST BLOW is, indeed, 


t: 


a 
grand sich 


with thousacods of fair ones tor spectators, how 


ebarming nicht it become! ‘The ladies must 


really condescend to itat last Let them be 
red that there is not) often much that is 
trivhttul init They would get accustomed 
toad oa shorter time than to port-wine, or 
lives 
claret’ inthe world, and all apprehension 
would be over. Should they anticipate a 


dull hour between the fi hts. thes mav take 


“Old Mortality , or fom Crib’s Memorial” 


nm their poekets, and their amusement for the 


day would be secure. There is one thing more 
——(though we sear ely think it necessary to 
talk of it)—hbe it known, then, that refresh 
of all the 


round ata moderate price: there is ginger- 


sents adlisttibuted 


sorts are on 
brevd tor the young ladies—sandwiches and 
‘ton for the grown ap—and liquors of potent 
and indubiteble quality forthe more advane- 
edinthte. Weare sure that we need SAV no 
more. Phere are topics, indeed, which it is 
as well not to dilate upon, 


Our bret wen ofih: North would fain mono- 


polize “the ring” for their own use! This 
mustvot be. Ours is acivilized age, in which 
the Ave art. are common topics forall. We, 


too are staves of the ring,” 


We 


well as of 


as 


“the lamp.” do not pact.cularly pur- 


reparation | 


itis ever grand and awful:—buat, 


: says," 





| 


pose following our cotemporaries in any way, | 


} but we may both touch, now and then, upon | 
ground debatable; and should we chance to 
meet them good-humouredly, be the dimesne 

supposed theirs or our own. We have no ob- 

jection tv our smart brethren availing them- 


‘ ; ae 
selves of what is peculiarly Edinburgh-ish. 





| We would as soon shoot a fox on our neigh- 


bour’s grounds as disturb them in this: we | 


would hunt rabbits rather in the dearth of 


| 
| 


like, appropriate to themselves the claymore 


other occupation. They may also, if they 
‘and the target: and tothese they may add the 
tomihawk, it it so please them; but be the 
| mufiles ours, the arrow, the pistol, and the 
sword !—T.me has spared us afew distine- 
| tions: we must take leave to preserve them. 
| Te mpusedar rerumis a famous motto, and 
‘has often been quoted, yet the pudding and the 
| roast-beef remain our own still. Time spares 
‘them in his voracious course, as Alexander 
spared the house of Pindar; and we remain 


still boxers, by prescription and repeated 


proof No name of eminence has arisen north 
‘of the Tweed to give a colour to usurpation. 


|The fame is ours: be ours the task of main- 
taining it 
| ‘Phere are certain names in history which a 


nation treasures as its Wealth. [tis not in the 
| present only that the living live. The reputa- 
tion ef their fathers has ever stimlated men 
_ in science and in fight; it has been the breath 
which has blown th ir honourable vanity in- 
lto a flame, and has kept it br ght so long as 
teere was to be moved. What 


an ember 


would th 
the names of Wallace and Bruce, and insist 
| upon recording exelusively their misfortunes 
their feasts? the 
tame of Tom Johnson and Jem Beleherin the 
Forbid 
We should be dou- 


and Can we leave, then 


hands of strangers? t courage, and 


the honour of uations? 


What should 


of such a de- 


cold-hearted policy fo prevail. 


be said inthe bristol © nursery” 


| reliction?) What could we ourselves say to 
| our children, while fraintng them en in the 
way they should go, in excuse for so pusil- 
We 


| blush through the gloves. No; we disdain 


| 


; lanimous an act! vow that we should 


ithe thought. We are “championed on the 
utterance,” and obey the voice that leads us 

to our duty. 

| It is not our intention to indite a mere 

eulogy on boxing: by no means, 





record it, however, as one oj the honourabl 


methods of annoyauce and defence; me stion- 


ot fighting, all equally inimicai. 


of their weapons, 


t cin, as General Bomba-tes philosophically 








“tis ail the same.” 


the thread of life must be severed, and whe- 
ther by scissors or knife— 

(For scissors cut as well as knives) 
by Atropos, or one of her sisters, ’tis no such 
mighty matter inthe end, 

Almost all sorts of fighting have been cele. 
brated. The sword has found H-+mer for its 
friend; and Mijton has said something in the 
number 
have touehed upon the arrows of Ro! in Hood 


way of artillery. Ballads out of 


and his and boxing. in Mr. 


Cribb’s ingenious memorial, has not wanted an 


merry mens 


histor'an. Perhaps, however, Mr. Ansley, 
the author of that very clever work called 
* The Pleader’s Guide,” has treated the mat- 
Fighting, as he 
says—but let him speak for himself. 


terin the most enticing way. 
finely 

Now fighting’s in itself an action 

That gives both particee satisfaction : 

A secret joy the bruiser knows 

In giving and receiving blows ; 

A nameless pleasure—only tasted 

By those who've throughly been basted: 

With what an amateur feeling is this given | 
It has all the air of a person whose mind has 
not been lightly made up on the matter; it 
seems the word of one whom “long experi- 
ence has rendered sage; and may no more 
be controverted than a proverb or an oracle. 
We had originally intended to have C'scussed 

the various methods and in different countries 
of deciding disputes: but this, we find, would 
occupy greater space than we can devote 
even to the present seducing subject. We 
inust content ourselves with a few passing al 


lusions to the exploits of eur neighbours and 


Seoteh say, were we to seize upon | 


| 





| 


| 
| 


Peopie who | clenched, and in the other it is open. 


Arrow, or bullet, or fist, to | the distinction between peace and wai 


! 
| 
| 


stranfers; and we may, perhaps, even indulge 
ourselves with a sneeror two where customs 
happen to differ from our own. This privilege 
has always been ceded to travellers, (or taken 
by them) and also to men of science and his- 
claim to be enrolled 
amongst the twolatter classes, we shall assume 


torians; and, as we 


The first drop—the feast drop of | bfed-up tor ever, were we to suffer such a) the rights that belong to them all, and take our 


meusures accordingly. 
Before we begin upon fighting, we may as 
The 


word should precede the blow at all times. 


well say afew words about quarrelling. 


Quarretling, then, has always been a subject of 
no triling importance to nations, as wellasto 
Whether indulged in by thou- 
sands or units, it has always been a serious 


individuals. 


matter, af least tothe parties concerned ; blood, 
and noise, and foul words have generally been 


found its associates. Now, as quarrelling has 


We would | always been a thing of consequence, it follows, 


of course, that the method of putting an end 
to it must have partaken of ifs importance. 


ing it, in its turn, with other hostile plans, | Blows and the shaking of hands are the alpha 
leave it to take its chance with the candid. | and omega:—the lite and death, as it may be 
No doubt but that there are various methods | said, of dispute. 


The hand in one case is 
It is 


are weil disposed, are not nice in the choice | strange that such a trifline alteration should be 


‘ 


but 


so itis. Formerly there was no other emble- 


* Sort cut or long,” ‘matic differeuce between rhetoric and logic ; 









































na 


now those two great figures of speech are con- 
founded with each other. There has not been 
a coalition that we know of but the respect 
tive qualities of each have become merged and 
lost in a something to which it may be diffieul- 
to afford a name. Ir parliament we, at times, 
have debate without persuasion or argument. 
In the courts of law we have speeches without 
much argument, but full of flourish and plea-- 
sant perplexities. Conviction, to be sure, fol- 
lows in the latter case; but it is of the luck- 
less culprit instead of in the mind of the judge. 
In lreland, we understand, an instance or two 
may still be found of pure unadulterated rhet- 
oric, flourishing and flighty, without an ounce 
of argument to weigh it down. We certainly 
should like to hear a specimen. In Scotland, 
a few of the higher advocates are men of wit 
and letters (we hear)as well as lawyers. With 
us there are some of that stamp, but vot many. 
To return however,—for we are getting alittle 





abroad, as the phrase goes, which trequently | 


happens atter making play for some time, 
either with your subject or au adversary. We 
do not }ropose to push our inyuiries too far 
back amongst our ancestors. 
know that the Druids wore clubs as well as 
beards; that the Picts, and Scots, and ancient 
Britons, used certain warlike’ instruments, 
which almost amounted to swords and spears ; 
and which, in fact, by courtesy, passed even 
under those names. The infancy of our coun- 
try, however, is a thing too tender to meddle 
with; and the clubs and beards of the Druids 


It is enough to 


but all allow that he took a purse with infinite 
grace. Hecould split ye a wand atthe dis- 
tance of we know not how many yards ; and 
he was successful and happy inlove.  Sher- 
wood forest—‘ merrie Sherwood,”"—is no 
more in fact, but it flourishes greenly in song, 
and Robin Hood and his archers strong, still 
live in the immortality which, we have no 
doubt, they hardly earned. As, however, the 
bow and arrow do not strictly belong to the 
art of self-defence, which term is understood 
to mean a closer method of discussing quar- 
rels, we leave them to enjoy their old tame 
undisturbed. 

A Tournament is the nest thing that occurs 
tous. A tournament was an amicable repre- 
sentation, as every one knows, of a single 
combat. It was the sparring of those days, 
not so gracetul or so manly indeed, but’ more 
ostentatious and imposing. The spectators 
at the Fives Court would soon be disgusted, 
were they to witness su barbarous a preceed- 
ing.—What would they say to see two mount- 
ed and armed with spits, each ina sort of cup- 


board of steel. galloping towards each other, 


forthe sole purpose of the one pushing the 


other off his horse! The thing is really ridi- 


~culous. With the exception of the assemblage 


are, like theirold groves ‘ holy ground,” and | 


shail not be invaded by us. We leave the 


Picts and Scots to their naked majesty—to | 


their forests and their heaths; and dé cend at | 


once to the doublets and corslets of latter 
times, when the arrow and the lance made 
their appearance in tourney and fight.— 
ArcHERY was first introduced to the English 
in sather an unpleasant nanner, at the battle 
of Hasgings. 
the arrow in fashion, and keptit in high repute. 
His bow, which no one else could bend, is as 
notorious as himself. William giv 
dom to his son; upluckily the tashion follow 
ed, aud an arrow put an end to the hunting 
of Wiliam Rufis. Had a 
or Arrow been then in existence, we suppose 
he would have applied to parliament to have 
had his name changed al once:—theassas-in - 
tion of the Duke de Berri was, we know, tow 
much for the loyalty of a country gentleman 
He prayed that he 
might be alloyed to cast off his pater:al title, 
take up with the one which bis mother 
but, we believe, there are 


his king- 


of the name of Lourel. 


ana 
abandoned. 
few instances of this uueasy delicacy: 
we hope for otherwise, it would be a hard 


had 
but 
nay, 
thing upon the Smiths, and Thomsons, and 
Ja: ksons, of town and country. The celebra- 
ted of our archers was Robin Hood; he is 
supposed by many to have been a nobleman ; 


William the Conguerer brought | 


‘fight out. 


mau called Dart | 








of young and old who came to witness these 
awkwardewhibitions, a bull bait is beyond them 
A Spanish bull fight in truth, where the ladies 
are pleased to applaud and dip their landker- 
chiefs occasionally in blood (tis but bull's 
blood,) is a mucli more magnificent speetacie. 

Sometimes these tournaments took a serious 
turn, and ended in broken erowns, or perhaps 
something worse: and at times there was 
meetings of this sort, by nu means jocose, 
where the lance was not blunted, as in sports. 
Then the parties went to work in a bona fide 
manner, and if ther lances did not wiuswer 
their purpose, they took to their swords with- 
out ceremony or loss of time. When two per- 
sons were at issue With each other, as toa 
matter of fact, our ancestors deemed that the 
best way of getting al the truth, wes to turn 
the parties into a ring together and iet them 
It scinetimes bappened that one of 
the combatants was sis, and the other about 
four or five fect high; under these cireum- 
stances i was easily suspected on which side 
tue truth would be found to Tie. 
man was aiways ia fault, and the larger acqui- 
red a privilege o. lying agen. Such * raffian- 
ing’ now, would wet be tolerated a moment. 
We have indeed improved to some purpose. 
Cen it be thought that young Brown would be 


allowed to go into a ring with Tom Cribb or 
‘ j 
It would be like , 


Shelton?) Certainly not. 
thrusting the wheip into the lion’s den cas 
was done at the Tow.r,) or feeding the boa 
Coustrictor with a live goat (as is recorded by 
Mr. Macteod of the Aleeste,) or any other act 
-qually authentic and sabominat: Oh! pu- 


gilism is an honourable thing. Let it not be 


The small | 


trodden down by the ignorant, and never be 
It is not the 


sparrer of yesterday who is to be allowed # 


ventured upon by the unshiltul 


Voice on a subject so important: and let not 
the man who has discussed only knuckles of 
When 
Tullius Aufidius railed at mighty Rome, the 


beet hazard a syllable disvespectial 


conquerer ol Cortoli stopped his presumptuous 
folly inamoment. For ourselves, though we 
nauseate it, We would speak of smoking even 
with respect. ‘Phe love ot smoking has init a 
mystery Which we never could detect; w@treat 
it therefore with 





attention. It has been too 
much the fashion to decry the noble science 
of boxing. Young gentleman with white hands 
and pale hearts cannot abide it, and the ladies 
For the torme: 

‘their 


vow that it is shocking. we 


care not; we leave them own aver- 
sion,” as Don Juan says—but tor the tair and 
beautitul we still have aword ortwo in re- 
serve. We cannot give them up without a 
blow. The male simpleton is an absolute 
nought on either side of the question, but the 


geutle infidel must be ours before we cease. 


a 


RHYME LEGEND OF RICHARD FAULDER 


MARINER 
Voyage in the Specire Shallop 
FiTTE First. 


,~hke a bride at her bowering 





}1t was hollowimass eve 
| The moon on green Skiddaw set shining,—and show 
| ering 
Her silver ight on the Solway waves,—steeping 
| In brighiness the cormorant’s rocking and st eping , 
The lone Ellenbrook ‘neath the green bows was sim 
| mering, 
| In castle and cottage the candles were glimmering ; 
| No foot was abroad,—dread of witch-spell and glamour 
| Bound matron and maid to the hall and the chaumor 
In a mariner’s ear the night-tide singeth sweet : 
So I sat and gazed, while the flood, at ny feet, 
Leap'd, and = murmur'd { thought whea the stiff 
breeze was sounding, 
How my burk through the billows went breasting and 
bounding ; 
| And flong'd inuch to lift up my halser and fly 
| Where there's nought to be gazed at but ocean and sky 





As I wish’d, lo! there came my bright bark, Barbara 
Allan ; 
Hier fair shadow far on the moonlight flood falling ; 


Her <ith pennou streaming so gay at her side, 
And her gallant sails set all in seafaring pride; 


Around her the glad waters, leaping and flushing, 

Clive wide with delight, and away she went dashing . 

Before the fuir presence of my beauteous shallop, 

The eormorants tly, and the porpoises gallop, 

Th scamews dive down, and the seagulls go soaring, 

As her prow through the deep brine goes sweeping and 
snoring : 


' Loud and loud came the woice from the mainland to 

| hail her— 

| The glad whistle, the shout, and free song of the sailor. 

| While Joho Selby, first tant, and -then bolder and 

| bolder, ‘. 

! Cried “Launch out the boat, and bring me Richard 
Faulder !” 
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He whnetled-.-the boat, with one stroke of the oar, 
At my foot inade « furrow cll deep in tie shore. 
3 

T laugh'd and sprung in,----soon the smitten wave 
parted, 

And flash'd, as aleng to my shallop I darted. 

The mariners shouted, nor lack'd there the tone 

Of tongues which from boyhood to manhood I'd 
koown ; 

The mariners shouted, nor lack'd they the form 

Of friends who with me had braved tempest and storm : 

And away went the shallop, with bent sail and rudder, 

Aud @e shoré gave a groan, and the sea gave @ shud- 
der 

We hiul'd the clear diamond on green Criffel burning, 

That stream'd on our path, lige the star of the morn- 
mg; 

And, gleaming behind us, shot o’er the wild seas 

The hallowmass torches of bonnie Saint Bees : 

The sweet glens of Cumberland lessen'd,---and colder 

The moonbeain became, and the wind waken'd bold- 
er; 

And the sable flood roar'd, while along the rude fur- 
row, 

The slender burk flew, with the flight of an arrow. 


4. 


"Twas sweet now to hear how the strain’d canvas sung, 

As, right on our path, like a reim-deer we sprung ; 

"Twas sweet now to hear how the chafed wind kept 
trying 

The might of our mast, and the foaming waves frying 

’Twas sweet from the stem to the stern tobe pacing,— 

Tu the chart of my mind the bark’s course to be tra- 
cug,y— 

To some far sunny bay to be dropping our anchor, 

Or, where the spiced woodlands tower'’d greener and 
ranker, 

To chace, when the sun of the desert smote sorest, 

The tleet-footed deer, and the hive of the forest ; 

Or, where the free balm richer dropt from the bushes, 

Hear the frank maiden’s sighs in her shealing of rushes, 

As she thinks, while her girdle grows tighter, of sail- 


ig, 
With one who had loved, and had left her bewailing : 
Such thoughts came upon me——mid curse and carou- 
ing, 


The Mau Island smugglers sat singing and bousing ; 


They ceased as we passed, and an old man eried, “See 
Lo! there goes the SPECTRE SHIP sunde ring 
the sea!” 


5 


Loud laugh’d all my mariners—and as they langh'd 
there 

Fell a thick smoke from heaven that choked the sweet 
tir; 

Loud laugh'd ‘all the mariners—and as they laugh’d 
whistling, 

Like the hunting hawk's wings, went the wing’d shal- 
lop rustling, 

And at once o'er our heads there came stvoping a cloud 

Huge and sable that swathed up my ship like a shroud, 

Above and about ne the low thunder pudder’d, 

A dread fell upon me—the dark ocean shudder'd ! 

A rush of wind came, ond away the cloud pass’d— 

And there sat a hoary OLD ONE at the mast ! 

With lus furrow'd brows bent down, like one in devo- 
tion, 

And his sacient eves cast on the star-gleaming ocean. 

* Hoary father,” Tsaid, “ att it suits thee to brave 

The moi-ture of might, and the dump of the wave : 

fio hillock iny blankets above thee—and here, 

Fake this tass of 


cheer" 


trong water to charm thee and | 


—= 





6. 

The OLD ONE look'd up—then the hawthorn’s sweet 
thamer 

Had se n its rich bloom on my twenty-third siunmer,— 

The OLD ONE look’d up—then these hoar-locks were 
black, 

As the moor-cock's soot wing, or the sea eagle’s back— 

But from glad three and twenty tll threescore and 
seven, 

From my locks like the snow, till my locks like the ra- 
ven, 

I never beheld such an aspect ;—uabaft 

| | leapt in dismay,—and the ANCIENT ONE laught'!— 

Laugh’d loud, and a thousand unseen lips laugh’d 
round, 

And the smooth pleasant sea murmur’d far to the sound ! 

My comrades were vanish’d—men framed by the spell 

Of the fiends, with their bark, in the dock-yards of 
hell, 

To wile Richard Faulder,—at midnight unhallow'd— 

When the dark angels rule,--in the sea to be swal 
low’'d! 

Away flew the fiend-bark, so smoothly and fine 

That she seem’d more to swim in the air than the brine 

The green islands stoop’d low their beads as we puss'd, 

Aud the stars seem’d in pairs from the firmament cast ; 

Sole charmer alone the charmin d moon stay’d to sinile, 

While my Gray Guide dropp’d anchor before a green 
isle. 


FITTE SECOND. 


It was a fair land, that sprung up like the blossom- 

ing rose When the dew has fallen soft on its bosom: 

Of balm smell’d the woods, and of myrrh smell'd the 
mountains : 

| Of fruit smell'd the vellies, of wine smell’d the foun- 
tains e 

The waves on the shore all in concert kept springing 

With the soft nightingale, sitting ‘mongst the boughs 

| singing : 

| The winds in the wo@ltops sung to a glad tune, 

| Like a small bird's voice heard 'mongst the brown bees 
in June: 

And each time the breeze in the woodlands made stir, 

The ship’s sails seem'd steep’d in frankincense and 
myrrh. 

Around sang the mermaids---one swam till her hair, 

Like gold melting in silver, show'd wavering and rare : 

| One reclined on a couch all of shell-work and spars, 

And warbled charin’d words to the hesperide stars : 





There one, with a shriek more of rapture than fear, 
With th bright waters bubbling around her, came 





| hear, 

| And seeing the shallop, and forms of rude men, 

| Shrick’d---eluv'd wide the waters,---and vanish’d again, 

I stood at the helin, and beheld one asleep--- 

| Jumes Graeme, a young satlor Elost in the deep: 

| All lovely as lifetime, though sunmwer,-uns seven, 

| Since bis lors, uis young sister to sorrow had given. 

| A mermaid a soft couch had made him, the tender 

One sat nigh aud warbled,---her voice sweet and slen- 

der, 

| Pierced through the mute billows; all te#r-dew'd and 
shaking 

I gazed, and the form as I gazed seemed to waken, 

All the seainaids with sung hailed hun from his long 
slumber, 

And their songs had no end, and their tongues had no 
number. 

The OLD ONE leap'd up with a laugh---bnt there 
came 

A bright FIGURE past him, he ceased---and, in shame, | 

Dropp'd his eyes and sat mute—the rebuked ocean | 
veil'd 


hier loose bosom, and Joud all her mermaidens wail'd. 








2. 
The green land of mermaidens vanish’d, and soon 
A fair island rose, round and bright as the moon: 
Where dampeels as pure as, lone Skiddaw! thy tiocks, 
Show’d blue eyes and bosoms from thickets and socks: 
Or lay on the sward, half revealed and half shield. | --- 
(The flowers, touch’d by beauty, a richer scent yielded) 
Or sat, and loud love-ditties warbled, and sang 
And harp'’d so melodious that all the woods rang. 
And there lay a fair one ’tween slee ing and waking, 
The breeze her dark brow tresses moving and shaking, 
Round her temples they cluster'd all glosey and gleam- 
ing, 
Or gush’'d o’er her bosom-snow, curling and streaming : 
] wish'd---for that sight chac’d remembrance away--- 
And the bark knew iny wishes, and stood for the bay: 
Less old and less ghastly my dread comrade grew--- 
With the change of his look, like « Jevin-tlash, flew, 
From the stem to the stern, a b ight PRESENCE---I 
saw 
The ancient one tremble---I prayed in mine awe, 
And named GOD! with a loud bound from the lewd 
isle we started, 
O’er the flood like the wild flame the spectre bark 
darted. 


3. 
The moon sunk---the flame o’er dark heaven Went rush- 
ing, 
The loud thunder followed, the rain-flood came gush- 
ing, 
I sain'd inyself oft. yet no shape could I see, 
Either bless'd or unbless’d, save that OLD ONE and 


me : 
The thunder-burst ceased---dropt the wind--yet our 
flight 


Waxed swifter---I long’d for the merry morn-light : 

No light came, and soon, shadow’d high o’er tho flood 

Rose a huge dusky outlive of mountain and wood, 

And I saw a deep vale, and beheld a dark river, 

And away flew the bark as a shaft from the quiver. 

Around me the waters kept toiling and dash ng, 

On the land stood a crowd their teeth grinding and 
gnashing, 

Groups of figures who hover'd ’tween living and dying, 

And “ water” and “ water” continually crying,— 

Loud cursing, and stooping their lips to the floed, 

While the stream as they iouch’d it wus changed into 
blood :— 

Their crime has no name—for those wretches who 
hate 

Their home and their country, her glory and state, 

Are born without name, and live nameless, and die 

As dishonour should ever ; I hearken’d their ery 

And gazed on their persons—in bliss or in pain 

Some marks of the semblance immortal remain : 

But those cume in aspect so gristly and ghast, 

That my Gray Guide smil'd scorn, and flew sullenls 
pust: 

And a yell such as wolves give when baffled of blood, 

Came following us far down that dark dismal flood. 


4. 


And away we rush’d on, while along the shores follow 

A shout and a shriek, and a yell and ahollo! 

And a thick cloud was there, and amidst it a cry 

Of the tortur’d in spirit flew mournfuliy by: 

Aud I saw through the darkness, the war-steeds c& 
reering, 

The rushing of helm'd ones, the fierce charioteering : 

1 heard shouting millions, the clang of opposing 

Sharp steel unto steel, and the ery at the closing ; 

The neighing of horses, and that tender moan, 

Which the smote courser yields when his glory is gone 

{ have heard hia® in battle to moan and to shriek, 

With an agony to which human agony's weak 
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} heard the trump clang—of fierce captains the cheer: 
ing— 


The descent of the sword hewing, cleaving, and 


shearing : 


Earth murmur'd and yawn’d, and disclosing, like hell, 


A fathomless gulph, ate them up as they fell. 


The OLD ONE smil’d ghastly with gladness, and 


starker 
The wild havoc wax’d, and the rolling flames darker. 
The tumult pass’d by—and a swift glance I gave, 


| Their stain’d marriage garments to blanch en the 
banks. 

Ranks of regal and noble adultresses stee ping 

Their limbs and their robes, and still wailing aad weep- 
ing ; 

Vain toil—all the water of that dismal river 

Can cleanse not those stains—they wax deeper than 
ever, 

One came and gazed on me—theu fill'd all the air 

| With shriekings, und wrong‘d ber white bosom, and 








Avi the greensward stood gaping like death and the | hair; 
grave: | All faded and fallen was the glance and the mien 

Far down, and still downward, my glance seem’d to | Of her whom I woo'd and adored at eighteen. 
enter, | She fell from her station, forsook the pure trust 

And beheld earth’s dread secrets from surface te cen- | Of iny heart--wedded---sinn'd and sunk deeper than 
tre. dust: 

Crush’d helms, altars, crowns, swords and monument | To my deep sleep hy night and my waking by day, 
stones, There’s a fair vision comes that will not pass away. 


Gods, gold, sceptres, mitres and marrowless bones— 
Lay thick—things immortal men deem’d them !—for 
ever 
That grass will grow green. and flow on will that river: 
The fair sun. now riding so beauteous in noon : 
The stars all preparing for shining,—the moon 
Which maidens love much to walk under,—the flowing 
Of that stream who can stay, or that green grass from 
growing ? 
The stars are for ever,—the wind in its flight, 
The oon in her beaming, the sun in his might: 
But mau in his glory '—the tide in the bay 
The snow in the sun, are less fleeting than they. 


5. 


J still stood dread gazing, and lo there came on, 

With sobbing and wailing, and weepiug and moan, 

A concourse of wretches, some reverend, some regal, 

Their robes all in rags, and with claws like the eagle : 

The miser was there, with looks wild and sordid : 

The lord too was there, but no longer he lorded : 

Anointed heads came—but a monarch still stronger 

Rules now, and no king shall reign sterner or longer : 

There stood ONE, whose hero-blood, boiling and brave, 

Is cold as the peusant, and dull as the slave: 

And HE whose proud name, while there lives a bard- 
strain, 

And a heart that can throb must immortal remain : 

Immortal remain too, in spite of the clods 

Of gross earth, who inherit that name of the gods. 

Beside them stood rank’d up, in shadowy array, 

The harp-in-hand minstrels whose names live for aye : 

Those bright minds the muses so hopour’d and served, 

And whom our rich nobles have lauded—and starved— 

All vision’d in glory :—in prostrate obeisance 

Mammon’s mighty men fell—and seem'd damn'd by 
their presence. 

There Butler I saw with his happy wit growing, 

ikea river, still deeper the more it kept flowing : 

Young Chatterton’s rich antique sweetness and glory, 

4nd Otway who breathes while warm nature rules 


story. 
6. 
Ine land breeze lay mute, and the dark stream lay 
eal, 


But my guide gave a nod, and away the bark swam : 

4od J heard from the mountains, and heard from the 
irees, 

ihe song of the stream, and the murmuring of bees: 

Frosn tie low-bloomy bush, and the green grassy sward, 

Were the sweet evening bird, and the grasshopper 
heard, 


While the balm from the woodland, and forest, andlea,-man is a gentleman who is lucky enough to 


‘tame dropping and sprinkling its ric me. 
and J heard a deep shrick, and a tong er woe: 
And t held a procession ail mournful and slow : 
£ forms who came down to the river in rapke. 


I turn’d mine eyes from her ;---the bark, fast and free, 
Weat furrowing the foam of the bonnie green sea. 
(Remainder in our ne2t.) 
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GENTLEMAN. 
Mr. Epitor, 

I am sadly puzzled with respect to the 
meaning of this word. What is a Gentle- 
man? What are his qualifications, and, where- 
in do the evidences of gentility consist? J 
mean in our own happy country, Mr. Editor, 
for in Europe there is no difficulty in defining 
the word. There, a high-bluoded man is alone 
entitled to the appellation of gentleman; but 
there is no blood in our land except in quad- 
rupeds, and game-cocks. If, then, we follow 
the European rule, a race-horse may be a gen- 
tleman; so may a bull, a game-cock, yea, 
even a hog, and a puppy: tor in all these an- 
imals we recognize the distinction of blood. 

It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that amongst 
us, every man isa gentleman and every wo- 
man alady. Even our watchmen are watch- 
gentlemen, and our Washerwomen are washer- 
ladies. There is ne woman in the country! 
There is nv man in the country! ‘Your votes, 
gentlemen,” says a political candidate to a_ rij 
otous, halt-dressed and wholiy-drunk set ot | 
plebeians—(I beg pardon, cilizens.)—"* Goed 
evening, ladies,” says a rascaily, grinning, 

crooked-legged negruv toa reom-tull of negro 

wenches.—(1 beg pardon again, negro-ladies ) | 
Thus do gentility and liberty go hand in hand; 
thus did our revolutionary sires. who made us 
all free, make us all gentlemen. 

Yet, Mr. Editor, though we are all gentle- 
men, we build our claims on diflerent and 
sometimes diametrically opposite toundations. 
In some parts of this western hemisphere a 





have hada grandfather ; in others, a man is 
a gentleman whose grandfather was not hang- 
ed or imprisoned for horse-stealing ; in our ci- 











ties, a rich man ts a gentleman; no matter 
whetiier he made lis wealth by selling clams, 
cobvling shoes, or retailing Jamaica rum, he 
isagentleman, as much as the Englishman 
who cau prove his descent of ‘ four quarters," 
What 
a glorious expansion of gentility! Shakspeare 
says of glory that it is 


or the German of * sixteep quarters.’ 


‘ hke a circle inthe water 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself 
Till by wide spreading it dasporse to vought.” 
Pray heaven, this: may not be the case with 
gentility ! 

Mr. Editor, have you ever beca at a fash- 
ionable watering-place? There is to be seen 
the ne plus ultra, the ultima Thule of refine- 
ment and politeness. There vow may see 
gentlemen using their own knives to carve @ 
chicken, and helping themselves from the ge- 
neral dish, instead of their own particular 
plate. There you may hear the rules of po- 
liteness and the laws of honour, laid down in 
high style by graduates in gentility, whose 
hands are not yet quite recovered from the 
roughness of the manual labour to which their 
boyhood was inured. They will talk to you 
in the most edifying manner about the usages 
of polite life, and the etiquette of high breed- 
ing. There, sir, I heve met with men who 
“ never had a father,” whose ancestry went 
no farther back than three, four, six, perhaps 
ten years, who were quite ‘ the thing,”’ quite 
au fait and aw fond in all matters and things 
appertaining to high life. 

Sir Thomas Smith, secretary to king Ed- 
ward, says ‘‘ Gentlemen be those whom their 
blood and race doth make noble.” What a 
blunder old Sir Thomas made in this defini- 
tion! Blood and race iudeed! Coat and 
pantaloons, he should have said ;—let those be 
made by a fashionable tailor, and the wearer 
isa gentleman. A tailorin America can do 
what James the First could not do in England. 





| Sire,” said the nurse of this monarch, “ I 


entreat you to make my sona gentleman.” — 
“My good woman,” said the hing, “ a gentle- 
man I could never make him, though I could 


| make him a lord.” 


There are some families in our country, Mr. 
Editor, who still presume to draw a distinction 
between real gentility and upstart gentility ; 
who presume to consider that honourable 
descent, unsullied honour, and courtly man- 
ners are the diagnostics of the gentleman. 
Sir, this is a most aristocratic notion, and I am 
a plain republican, and hate aristocracy. They — 
may draw distinctions between gentlemen 
and plebeians in monarchical Europe ; here, 
thank heaven, we are all gertlemen ! 





For the New-York Litcrary Gazette. 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 
Perhaps there is no subject, among the 
countless multitude, wh.ch distract the minds 
and inflame the bearts, that is so misunder- 
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stood and misrepresented as slavery. View- 


ing the boudage of one class of mankind to 


Bnother wm the abstract point of right, one | 
cannot entertain any other than a feeling of 
indignant abhorrence of the tyrrany which | 
was exercised over an ignorant and defence- | 
less people. But in these days slavery is to | 
be considered as an established evil, which 
reflects no disgra e on a humane master, since 
he is innocent of Kidnapping an ut protected 
It is 


surely a erying evil—more, however, in re-| 


negro, forhis own mercenary purpose. 


spect to the proprietors of the Africans than 


the slaves themselves; for the felon in the 
galleys is not more completely in chains than 
the owner of a hundred blacks. Yet the epi- 
thet, ‘ 
elty in its utterance; and this charitable age 
is taught to flee trom the contaminating pres- 


ence of aman, who received his hereditary 


save-livlder,’ carries shame and cru- 


estate, with ils accompanying cultivators, 


precisely as an Hoglishtman receives his lands 
When men talk of charity, | 


they should avoid injustice; hen they gos- 


and tenantry. 


sip about the philanthropy of emancipation, | 
they should look to the safety of the white | 
population. 
fair is simply, they kiow nothing relative to) 
slavery, but the naked tact, that some few hun- | 
dred years ago, some thousands ot Africans 


} 


Were carried jorcibly tito bondage ; and from 
these promises they draw the sweeping con- 
clusion (hat ail slave-Lolders are tyrants, and 
all negroes victims. Passing the West Indies, | 
of which the wiiter knows, perhaps, less than 
everybody pretends to know, it may be weil 
to staie briefly the actual state ol slavery in 
the United 
since the writer has hud occular demoustra- 
First, 


States, such as must be correct, 


tion of wiiith he assert. then, the 


growth vi the negro ,epulation, in the south- 
erp part of the Union is enormous ana appal- , 
ling ; 


White inhalacani 


at least, t nicod creater than that of the 
We i¢ 


bondage, 


the blacks chained 


down to despor « and eternaily 


goaded on, how are they to become so al ule 


dantiy iruittul’? he truth of the matter ts, 
that they dwell in the midst of abundance 
they are well c.ot ed, where much c.othing is 
requ site, weil fed and jodged, and surrounded 
Wilu far greater enjoy menuts (han they would 
ever be able to procure for themselves 
Lhe 


hess of the nortuerm tree negroes ts the only 


were 


their liberty tieeiy granted wretched 


ady .ulace they lave obtained by flight trom 
then 


light ave so easy to be pertormed, that a nor- 


masters. Secondly, their tasks ave so} 


thern labourer would accomplish a dozen | 
such, from day! ght to darkness. No com 
pulsion ts usea, noless they neglect from sheer 


Indo enee to pertorminaday what they might 


€as y doin sis hours. Then toey have smat: 
lotted gard. + - 


the produce of which is wholly theirs, and 


portious of iand them for 


} 


cottages within which they are their own mas- 


enough to excite indignation in all acquainted 


of plantations, to hear emancipation discus- 


count for ail and every thing soporific in ew 
cowumuns, 


ters. Yet the charitable talk of emancipation, 
emancipation from what! a good condition ? 
Yea, verily, they talk of liberating the ne- 
groes from bondage, and turning them loose 
on the community for the diabolical pleasure 
of witnessing another San Domingo massacre. 





Already the blacks anticipate the hour, when 
their popuiation will arise and overwhelm in| 
carnage their indulgent benelactors ; forgetful | 
of all kindness, grateful for no benefit, tramp- 
ling on all laws, human and divine. It is 


with American slavery and the management 
sed as an act of mercy. Mercy! let those 
who deelaim so vehemently against the safety 
of thousands, abide for one hour, as the wri- 
ter has many days, where thousands of those 
wretches were preparing to slaughter every 
male and every female of a populous city, | 





and they would soon recant their philanthro- | 
pice doctrines. None would rejoice more than 


the writer to behold every black in America 


observation has convinced him, that while 


Lut the truth of the whole af-| they inhabit among civilized men, they must 


| 
on shipboard tor Sierra Leone; but extensive | 
| 


be slaves, or the whites their victims. During 
a years residence in Virginia, Carolina and 
Georgia, the writer recollects to have witnes- 
sed but one instance of undue punishment, 
and that was by a New Englaudman just ves- 
ted with a little brief authority. He saw that 
the negroes were better treated and suppor- 
ted than halt the hired domestics at the north: 


and he saw that they often insulted their mas- 
ters with impunity—wounding the hand that 
One of the 
prime plotters of the Charleston insurrection 
was the head of the Governor—a 
wretch on whom he had lavished every fa- 


Was outstretched to feed them. 





servant 
vour. Indeed the whole 1ace are abominably 
Wicked and Weacherous; concealing murder 
under the cioak of sanctity, and expecting a 
Visitation of the Spirit according to their 
aithtul adherence to friend/y Jesuits. It a | 
pompous negro is flogged for arrant delin- | 
quency, he becomes a martyr instanter; Lut | 
i a master is disobeyed and insulted—he de- | 
Such is the | 
reasoning of philanihropy! Such the Penn. | 


serves to satfer for his crime. 


syivanian system of goodness! the philosophy 
f ignorance, that desires to write its code of 
humanity in the blood of thousands, whose 
only sim is over-indulgeace to ingratitude. F, 


Sirius Ardet.’—In these dog days a man 
has ne brains; they become baked or they 
evaporate. It is too hot to wi te—tooe hot 7 
re d—too hot to think—too hot to do any 


thing bat sleep. We bes that this may ac 
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La Fayette Theatre.—In spite of the hot 
weather, this establishment attracts our citi- 
zensin crowds Mrs. Duffis greeted with en- 
thusiasm when ever she appears. She is an in- 
teresting and gifted woman, and richly merits 
the highest praises. 


Roberts is a first-rate comic performer; his 


imitations of Kean, Matthews, Hilson, Barnes, ay 
&c. are admirable. It the managers of this ds. 
concern continue the plan, which they have y 
judiciously commenced of engaging such per- t 
tormers as these, they will gather a golden if 


harvest. 


oa 
ed 
LANGUAGE. i 


We have heretofore had occasion to notice 
Mr.Cardeil’s system of Language. We considei 
it one of the greatest literary improvements 
which has been for a long time offered to the 
public. Having visited the school for the deaf 
and dumb, and being much interested in the 
mode of developement exhibited, the subject 
of language, in reterence to that class of our 
fellow beings, became the theme of discourse 
We have rot now time to state in full ouropinion 
of an institution which, though considered at 
first inerely as the offspring of humanity, will, 
we are confident, be tound an important 
school to teach the most interesting of all sci- 
ences, the philosophy of the human intellect 

We have procured the following statement 
from the intelligent instructors in that institu- 
tion, which we have great pleasure in publish 
ing. 

** Asylum for the Deafand Dumb. Q 
New-York, July 26, 1826. § 

“In teaching language to deaf mutes, truly 
philosophical principles must be adopted in or- 
der to 





ensure success. <A mere arbitrary 
theory, unconnected with practice and matter 
of tact, will not meet the exigencies of the 
case. 

We have with reference to our system of in- 
struction, carefully perused Mr. Cardell’s es- 
say on Language, and also his grammar, and it ; 
alfords us great pleasure to find that, without 
concert, he has, by deep research and close 
investigation, developed, in a manner more 
scientific and extensive, the very same princi- 
ples which we have necessarily adopted and 
tur several years, successfully practised. They 
in our opinion,constitute the true plan of teach- 
ing the nature and dependence of words, as 
the instruments for the expression of ideas. 
and as such, they bave our decided prefer 
ence.” 


~l Dark Subject.—We wish that the ‘‘Gen- 


ius of Emancipation’ would tak ai we',, 


‘through Broadway, some Sunday eveg; nz 
ide wou! dighe re see his hopeful black pa egies 
strutiing in all the dignity of glorious eq 
A lady cannot go from the church to ¥ 


ually. 
ert Dome 
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he is stra giitway summoned before the police | 
and fiued incontineutly. 
days! 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 


THE DEATH-BLOW OF THE POLONESE. 


After ineffectually struggling in the cause of 
his devoted country, Count Pucasxi fled from 
his native land over the Atlantic, and fell in 
the war of the American Revolution, at the 
siege of Savannah, in a fruitless endeavour to 
rally the scattered forces of the wounded Ad- 
miral D’Estaing. 


[By S. Lincoln Fairfield.) 
Vainly in battle’s fiery van 
The noble Pole had striven ; 
His warriors quail'’d beneath the ban, 
The withering wrath of heaven; 
And Warsaw's patriot chieftains fled 
From Russia's Cossack host, 
While far and near the unburied dead, 
Shrieked wildly—all is lost! 


Doomed to despair, dissevered, rent, 
And blotted from the earth, 

Proud Poland to the tyrant bent— 
The child of monarch birth! 

And vassal hordes and serfs o’erran, 
Aud spoil'd the imperial realm, 

Where thousand kings, in battle’s van, 
Had worn the proven helm. 


Torn from the heart of nations—thrown, 
Like felon’s quivering corse, 

A part to each accursed one— 
Could demous spoil thee worse ¢ 

Oh! how could earth behold nor sta 
The bandit league of blood ? 

The deed of that unhallowed day, 
Whose horrors none withstood ! 


Thou parted realm of bleeding hearts! 
Thrice widowed child of woe ! 

Girt round—piere'd through with many darts, 
Aud failen—oh, how low! 

How could thy gallant sons abide, 
To see the Speiler’s swerd 

Vaunt eway o'er thy aneestral pride ; 
The glory of thy lord! 


Ah! let proud tyrants triumph o'er 
The wreck of feeble men, 

Til! Europe quakes from shore to shore , 
Like thunder stricken gl n: 

But vainly shall they strive to bind 
The lofty wild and free, 

Or curb or crush the eternal mind--- 
Such, tyrant, spurn at thee! 


Scattered like rays of heavenly fires, 
The noble Polonese ; 

Some lit Sta:nboul’s funereal pyre, 
Amid the hills of Greece : 

Some ruised in Gaul the flame that rose 
Through wasting years, like blood : 

And se ue amid Columbia’> snows | 
luvincible ‘gainst Albion stood. %. 


is sword, his only birthright now, 
His heart, his only dower, 


Happy, glorious 


| 
without being elbowed into the gutter by these , 
sibie sons of liberty, and if a gentleman | 
knocks one of them down for his impudence, | 











His only pride, his fearless brow, 
Freedoin, his hope’s sole flower, 

Pulaski from the ruins sprung 
Of Poland's empire gone, 

Back on his foos bis wild curse flung, 
Aad hurried forth alone. 


Me threw him’on the stormy wave 
Aud dared the ocean wind--- 

The billow was a happier grave 
Than ought he left behind. 

He listened to the howling main, 
*Pwas music to his woe : 

Behiud---the clanking of the chains, 
The shouting of the fue. 


He met the shock in mid career, 
And stemmed the tide of blood, 

Mid tangled wildwoods, lone avd drear, 
The world of solitude! 

And like an arrowy lightning glance, 
He hovered round the fight--- 

The gleamings of his quivering lance, 
The meteor of the night. 


The music of his voice awoke 
The spirit of the host; 

The havoc of his shining stroke 
Restored the battle lost 

His fiery eye, vinid the free, 

Shoue like the bow of leaven,--- 
The star of empire yet to be,--- 
The light of glory given! 


He soared his broidered banner high 
On Schuylkill’s battle plain, 
And the stained waters rolling by, 
Told many a foeman slain: 
Proud victor in a foreign war, 
He laid his laurels down,--- 
Resigning to a worshipped star 
A glory not its own. 


But when the flood of war roll'd on 
To Georgia's pine-wood heath, 

And the loud clarion‘s wailing toue 
Called warriors to the death--- 

Like Hope around death-bed despair, 
Pulaski hastened by--- 

Much grandeur in his dauntless air, 
And victory in his eye. 


The siege beneath Savannah's towers. 
Like the strong grasp of Death, 

Or serpent, coiled round Asian bowers 
Poisoning the stifled breath, 

By few but fearless men is pressed, 
While thousands war within--- 

High waves proud England's crimson crest--- 
Who shall the battle win? 


“ Pulaski! when von bastion falls, 
“ Lead on thy gallant band !”’ 
Beneath the haughty foeman’s walls 
Hi! came such stern cominand. 
Pulaski’s eye rained lightning now, 
When battle roared above--- 
His comrades on the bastion’s brow--- 
And he an idle dove ! 


Soul cf the battle! son of Gaul! 
Beware thy dauntless tread ! 
he bastion shakes---the ranparts fall, 
The dying an! the dead 

Lie mingled ‘neath vou trem ling tower, 
Where flaines mid darkness glow ; 

On! on! ‘tis Vieto v's ce osen houreee 
Why shrink the siegers now ? 


a 


| Where ts Pulashi? whore the Gaul 
Lies bleeding on the ground ; 
! Where deaty stalks on the blackened wall 


| And scatters Rout arouad 

| Hark. Flicht attends his rallying cry, 

Aud victory lights his speu 

They mount! they mount! --they dy! they fly 
Whereis that Form of fear? 


Low on the green turf, bk eding, dead ! 
Despair beside him hes 

Proud Victory from his crest is fled,-- 
Hits seul ie in the skies '--- 


Who doth lament the hero gone * 


Who doth lament ?---Two nations there . 
Poland, a lost, devoted Son! 
Columbia, her glory's heir 
Versarlies, April 26. 


For the N. Y. Laterary Gazette 


LINES 


To Him who will understand them 


Be thou for ever what thou art, 
A living tomwb---a walking hell 
A lytag tongue, a demon heart, 
A thing ‘twould blast iny soul to tell’ 


Be thou the wretch thou art tll tune 
Forgets all friendlike deeds below ! 
Thy naine shall be the boast of crime 
And Satan to thy baseness bow 





Be thou a breathing plague---the curse 
Of God and mnen till time is dead! 
Damnation could not make thee worse--- 
Thou serpent fiend from darkness bred 


0 could Pspeak the withering spell 


- a 


That bursts the brain and sears the heart, 
Thou tomb of hes---vhou living hell, 
My curve should doo thee what tbou art! 


VENUS DE MEDICIS. 
Parent of Gods and Men! Immortal Queen 
Of Love, pervading Earth, beheld in Heaven: -- 
Venus, vot vainly unto thee were givin 
Thine attributes; though ages sinee have been, 
And Gods and Men have perish’d on the scene 
Where thou wert once a Goddess,---still thou art, 
Wohate’er thy name. the worship of the heart. 
Child of the Soul, ow ver or diunly seen 
In mortal semblance---perfect Beauty still 
The Spirit pants for thee, and still before 
Thy image, which the mighty aneient’s skill 


Ilew'd into life, e’'en now, as then of yore, 
Myriads bow down in wonder de@ap and still, 
And with entranced soul, ant throbbing heart adore 


-aeo— 
THE COLLECTOR. 


I will make a prief of it in iny note-hook. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Samuel Kiechels, a merchant's son of Ulm, 
in Suabia, travelled in England, between the 
years 1585 and 89:—the following are ex- 
| tracts from his published work t— 
| At Richmond he saw Queen Elizebeth. The 
yeomen that su rounded he: «cre clad in ved 
cluth, and had roses embroidered in guid on 
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their breasts and backs. They were all “ 
tiful, tall, strong, and large men, like half gi- 
ants, as one may not easily sec the like else- 
where. Men and women, the 
Queen, fell down on their knees, 
with their hands lifted up:—Gott sauve 

Even 
when they are speaking 


in passing 
the 
Queene! noblemen are 
one kuee, to ber.” 

The Lord Mayor's swearing seems then to 
bave taken place in the Tower; but the pro- 
cession to Westminster, which he minutely de- 
scribes, was the same as itis now. 

Speaking of the London 
that there are some strange houses, with three 


stage, he says, 
gaileries, ove above the other. 
meution the theatres again in al) his journeys, | 
it would seem that there were then no regu- 
jar play-houses in other places, or that he was 
It 
happened frequently, he continues, that the 
players got fifty or sixty dollars at a time, par- 
ticularly when they played any thing new, | 
And they 


particularly struck with the three galleries. 


when the price was doubled. per- 


formed every day, although it was forbidde nl 


to do so on Fridays and Saturdays. 


“The English have no regular execu- 
tioner; they take for the performance of that 
office a butcher, and whoever is called upon 
is obliged to perform it. The culprit, sitting 
ona cart, has one ead of a rope tied to his 
neck, the other end being fastened to the gal- 
lows, the cart proceeds, and he remains hang- 
ing; alter this his friends and relations are 
pulling him by his legs to make him die the | 
oouer. 


On his leaving England, the news of a Span- 


ish ship that had been captured by Admiral | 


Drake, arrived; in which, as it was reported, 


there were two millions in gold and silver 
bars, 50,000 crowns in coined reals, 7000 hides, 
four boxes with pearls, each of two bushels, 
Lhe whole be- 
gold; it w 
said to be the tribute ef Peru of onew ear and 
a half. is 

Of English manners he, expresses himself as 
— Women remarkably 
beautiful, have scarcely ever seen be- 


with some bags of cochenille. 


ing Valued at twenty-five tons of as 


follows: are there 
so asl 
fore, since they do not disg tise, paint, or col- 
Italy, other 
tut they are rather clumsy 


which 


our thems Ives, as is done in or 
places; 


of dress, 


in their 


style is made ot beautiful 


cloth, 


above the other. 


some having three coats . 
Likewise, 
vigter or native goes into a gentleman’s house, | 
on business, or on being invited, and is receiv: | 


one when a for- 





daugiter.—who bid him welcome, tn the pe- 
,. , 


culiar terms of their language,—he has a right | 


to take them by the arm, and kiss them; 

which is the custom of the country, the omit- 
ting of which is considered as ill-bred or stu- 
pid: a custom which also prevails in the Neth- | 


. { 
erlands 


besu- | 


apne THE BIACK LIST. 


kneeling on! 


As he does not | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
{this material, | 


ed by the master of the hou e, the iady, or the | 


MARRIED—At Watertown, 


man, Lieut. FLENRY SMITH, of the United 
States Army, to Miss ELVIRA FOSTER, 
daughter of Jabez Foster, Esq. of that place 


JOSEPH SAYRE, of Delaware co. N. Y. 
is particularly disinclined to pay for the pa- 
per. 

JULIUS BLACKWELL, of Tioga couunty, 
has neglected to pay for his paper, although 
written to by our clerk three several times al- 
ter his year of subscription terminated. 


i not pard. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

N. B. That there may be no mistake and no 
| unnecessary apprehensions on the subject of 
the Black List, it is proper to state, that these 
are subscribers to the Minerva, which paper 
[ purchased about fourteen months ago. and 
which was incorporated with the New-York 
Literary Gazette, last September. The year 
of these subscribers expired last April, aud 
| due warning has been given to all. Our good 
| subseribers have nothing to fear trom the 
Black List—no name shall be inserted hastily, 
unadvisedly or unjustly —but when once inser- 
ted there shall it remain. 


| FONES’ “ CHURCH HISTORY.”—A few 
le copies of the Furst 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, trom 
the Berth of Christ to the Eighteenth Century; in- 

cluding the very Interesting Account of the Walden- 
ses and Albigenuses,” mav be had, at the Bookstore of 
| Gould & Banks, corner of Nassau and Spruce streets, 

opposite the Park, and at the Printing.Office, co-ner 
Sof Washington and Vesey-atreets. 
| Various well written episodes (says the Monthly Re- 
| view) add greatly to the value of the Work: among 
which deserve to be distifguished the author’s account 
of the sacking of Rome by Alaric, the origin and pro- 
gress of monkery, and the’rise and propagation of Ma- 
|} hommedism ; and the volumes are enlivened by a great 
number of very interesting anecdotes. 
he History of the Waldensian Churches oecupies 

jhalfofthe Work, and in giving their history, it is suf- 
ficient to say, that in the volume, the footstepe of 
| Christ's * little flock,” are traced from the days of the 
|apostles, through every successive age to our own 
| times, the horrible persecutions for which several cen- 
Yturies the y sustained, on account of their inflexible ad- 

heren e “to the testimouy of God and the faith of Je- 
| are faithfully narrated ; and the power and faith- 
| fulness of Christ. in preserving the burning bush from 
beiy utterly consumed, and in making the blood of the 
| martyrs the seed of the church, are signally and visibly 
displaved. 

N. B. The English copies of the Work have been 
selling in this country for Eight Dollars—while the 
American copies are offered atthe very low price of 
Two Dollars and Pitty Cents. 


ee 











sus,’ 





Extracts from American Testimonies and Reccom- 
mendations, 
From William Staughton, President of Columbia Col- 
lege, Washington City. 


“To have read with pleasure, The History of the 
Christion Church; ‘nelnding an account of the Wai 
deusys and Albigenses” by William Jones.....1 consicer 
ita inest valuable production, and deserving the atten- 
tion of all who are desirous of becoming familiar with 
Reeclestastical History at one of its most steresting pe- 
riods.”” 


| From Samuel H. Cox, Pastorof the Pre sbyternanChureh 
in Laight-street, N.Y. 

“TT have owned for some tune, and read the whole of 

the two oetavo volumes of the fourth London edition 

of the History of tie Cristian Church, from the Birth 

of Christ tu the Eightecath Century, and from expert- 

ence of tts value, can recow.neni it to the confidence 


| 
Jefferson co. 
IN. ¥. on the Isth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Board- 


— ll 


A. WILLIAMS, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
AND 


SOLICITOR IN CHANCERY. 
ALSO, AGENT FOR LOANING MONEY, AND 


INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE, 
No. 


500 Grand street. 





THEODORE noe 





| 


| publeatios, 


American Edition of * THE | 








of all with whom my meune may ave influence e, on the 
score of evangelical picty, historical authenticity, and 
classical simplicity of narration.” 


LANANOIE NID LAW, 


= ow mv a 


Pa * aay 
GEORGE THOMAS, St. Lawrence co. has | Notary Public and Commissioner, 
| 
| 


No. 32 PINE-STREET, NEW-YORK. 





| OOK-BINDING.—Tue subscriber takes 

this method of informing his friends and the 
pubic, that he still continues the BOOK- BINDING 
BUSINESS, wall its vaious branches, at No. 
Cross-stret, where all who may favour hin witha cali 
may rest ssured their work shall be executed with 
Heataess and despatch. 

Blank books ruled and bound, and warranted to be 
equal to any in the city. 

A geueral assortment of blank books for sale. 

JOHN IL. MINUSE. 


N. B. Subscribers to the “ Literary Gazette” cor 
have their volumes bound iu calf, or any kind of bind 
ing, by sending them to the above place. 

Music books, geutlemen’s libraries, old ooks, and 
bound to any puttern, und ut the shortest 
July 1. 


notice. 


, Y s . . 
AMERICAN ‘TRAVELLER. 
AND STAGE REGISTER. 
PVHE Traveccer is published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, ona large imperial sheet, by Budge: 

& Porter, at No. et Court-street, Bosion, and conta 
agreat variety of Literary and Scientific matter— 
Manufacturing, Agricultural aod Commercial [ntelli 
genee—information interesting and important to tra- 
vellers—the latest Foreign and Domestic news—Moarine 
list—Prices Current &c. &c. As a vehicle of general 
advertising it offers singular advantages, having a more 
extensive circulation among places of public resort, 
such as Stage Houses, Steam-Boats, Hotels, Reading 
Rooms, &c. than any other paper in New-England. 

The Stage Register. a publication very useful to tra- 
vellers, is issued in a neat pamphlet form as an accom- 
plishinent tothe Traveller, once in two months: aud 
furnishes a full account of the principal line of Stages 
Steam-Boats, and Canal Packets in the New-England 
states and the strte of New-York. 

Price of the Traveller, 34 per ann; of the Traveller 
and Register, $5 per aun. halfin advance. 

July, Leb. 


BOOK, JOB & FANCY 








PRINTING, 


At the “* Athenw@um” Printing- Office, cor- 
ner of Washington and Vesey streets, 














PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
JAMES G. BROOKS, 

EDITOR, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO. 4, WALL-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
Terms—Four Dollars per annum, payable in 
advance.—-Snbscriptions must commence 
with the first No. of a Volame, prospec- 

tively or retrospectively. 


No subscriptions received fora shorter period 
thaadibne year, and notices of discoutinu- 
ance must be given one month previous to 
the close of a volume.—Letters must be 
post-paid 
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